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HICAGO beef—the beef that 
is sold around the world !’’ 
The exclamation was called 
out by the sight of the 
butcher stalls of the great 
Glasgow market, where 
hung rows upon rows of 
‘* sides,’’ with the fine, firm 

grain that tells of juicy tenderness. 

Posted above them was a placard read- 

ing, ‘‘ Prime Chicago Beef.’’ 

Of course it does not all come from 
Chicago, any more than frankfurters 
necessarily come from Frankfurt, but 
that is a mere detail. The term has be- 
come a generic one, and is applied to 
the product of that vast reservoir of 
human nutrition, the Mississippi basin, 
that feeds half the meat-eating peoples 
of the world. The shipments of wheat 
are not so astonishing except in the 
vastness of the complex machinery em- 
ployed, but it surely is an industrial mar- 
vel that beefsteak can be laid down not 
only in Great Britain and South Africa 
and the far distant Philippines, but also 
on the butcher’s block in the little New 
England village, more tender, more juicy 
and cheaper than the meat of the cow 
raised in the next township. 

If we wish to trace the progress of 
one of those attractive animals hanging 
in the Glasgow market under the sign 
‘* Chicago beef,’’ the chances are that 
for our beginning we must go far be- 
yond Chicago to that unbounded land 
of the plains, which is the realm of free 
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ideas and the empire of beef. Out of 
this region comes every year a herd of 
cattle that would extend in a solid col- 
umn, one hundred in a rank, half way 
across the continent. 

Let us assume that the particular 
member of this vast herd whose final 
utility we have been observing began 
his career upon the Texas plains. It is 
likely that his eyes first opened upon a 
scene of scattered scrub in the gully of 
some dried-up stream, and that as soon 
as his unsteady legs were able to sup- 
port him he ambled forth upon a level 
plain, marked by the presence of no 
living thing save representatives of 
his own kind. The calf is property, 
but he does not know it, nor is there 
likely to be anything to remind him of 
the fact until he has gained sufficient 
confidence to run about alone, and has 
come to consider himselfa very free and 
independent calf indeed. 

Then his delusion is dispelled one 
fine spring day by the appearance in the 
coulee where the calf and his mother 
are quietly browsing, of a man on 
horseback waving his arms and uttering 
terrifying sounds that send the old cow 
galloping up the slope to the level 
ground of the plain, followed by her as- 
tonished offspring. The horseman pur- 
sues them for a short distance only, but 
the impulse they have received is suffi- 
cient to carry them on, with brief halt- 
ings now and then to secure mouthfuls 
of grass, until they have joined a great 
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circle of cattle drifting in from all di- 
rections toward a point where stands a 
canvas-covered wagon or perhaps a 
rough-railed corral. 

The wide plain on which ordinarily 
only a few scattered members of the 
herd are to be seen, is now covered by 
thousands of cattle that have been har- 
ried out of the canyons and coulees by 
the shouting riders and the keen-witted 
little cow-ponies. Presently the horse- 
men close in and ride along the out- 
skirts of the herd, forcing them slowly 
but irresistibly into a compact mass 
in the center of the plain. 

It is an exciting time for the calves. 
They are being continually separated 
from their mothers and rush madly 
about bleating to the full capacity of 
their lungs. In fact, the whole herd is 
in motion and there is a constant din 
of bovine voices raised in protest, en- 
treaty or excitement, while the air is 
full of the dust stirred up by thousands of 
feet. But the uneasiness which the 
cattle feel is not allowed to develop 
symptoms of an outbreak, and the herd 
is kept solidly together by the vigilant 
riders on the outskirts. 

Presently, as the calf is becoming 
accustomed to his unusual surround- 
ings, he sees a horseman moving toward 
him once more, and, obeying his natural 
instinct for flight, he dashes into the 
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thick of the herd pressing close to his 
mother’s side in the attempt to escape 
his pursuer. He squirms in and out, 
moves this way and that amongst the 
constantly shifting herd, but try as he 
may he cannot get away from the per- 
sistent little pony that is always close 
upon his heels, crowding him on and 
perhaps giving him an uncomfortable 
nip now and then with a set of sharp 
teeth. 

After a time the calf tires of this game 
of hide and seek and makes the fatal 
mistake of trying a dash for the open. 
Instantly a rope flashes out behind him; 
he feels a strange constriction about 
his hind legs; they are yanked from 
under him and he is being dragged ruth- 
lessly through the sand and over grass 
clumps that beat the wind out of him 
until he is unable to bleat, while his 
alarmed mother, following at a little 
distance, is kept away by shouting men 
who wave their hats in front of her to 
drive her off. 

Events follow rapidly for the calf. 
He is dragged to a spot where a group 
of men are gathered about a fire in 
which heated irons are glowing a bright 
red. As soon as he comes to a stand- 
still one of these men seizes him by the 
ears and sits down heavily upon his neck 
until his tongue sticks out and his eyes 
bulge. Another grabs him by one hind 
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leg and bracing a cowhide boot against 
the other pushes it far forward, so that 
the muscles of his side and flank are 
held tense and rigid. In another mo- 
ment the red hot iron is eating its way, 
sizzling and smoking, into his hide. 
The calf thinks that the end of things 
has come for him, but the torture lasts 
only for a moment; in another he is 
yanked to his feet and pushed away to 
where his mother is waiting to lick his 
wounds and comfort him. 

He is a very sick, dizzy and dejected 
calf. He has felt the rope and the 
branding-iron and never again will he 
be so free and fearless as in those first 
few weeks of his existence. Moreover, 
he is marked with the sign of owner- 
ship where those who run may read; 
he is entered on the ranch register, and 
in the course of time his existence is 
certain to become forfeit to the demand 
of the cattle company for dividends. 

It might seem that where half a dozen 
herds were mingled together it would 
be impossible to select the calves be- 
longing to a particular owner with any 
degree of accuracy, that in the round-up 
they would become hopelessly mixed. 
But all this is obviated by a very simple 
rule, which is that the calf belongs to 
the cow that claims it, and consequently 
to the concern whose brand she bears. 
Long experience has taught the cattle- 
men that the calf may mistake its mother 
sometimes, but the cow her offspring, 
never. Of course, in these days of wire 
fences when the free riders of the range 
are degenerating to the rank of the 
eastern ‘‘hired man,’’ and each ‘‘bunch” 
is kept to its own territory, there is 
small occasion for the exercise of this 
test; but in the old days of the open 
range it worked perfectly, except in the 
case of mavericks—those cattle that had 
grown to be yearlings or over without 
having passed under the branding-iron 
—and these the impartial law of the 
time distributed in proportion to the 
numbers of each herd participating in 
the round-up. 

From the time of this first unpleasant 
experience the young animal is apt to 
be left pretty much to his own devices 
until he is at least two years old. He 
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the spring and fall round-ups, but re- 
ceives scarcely a cursory glance unless 
he develops exceptional size and flesh. 
He spends his time browsing at will, in 
spring on the sweet green grass of the 
plains, in summer among the more re- 
mote canyons, and in winter gathering 
with the other cattle in protected spots 
for common defense against the occa- 
sional norther. His frame becomes 
large and well developed and although 
he is not fat, he is far from being gaunt, 
except perhaps after a severe winter 
storm. In short, he is just an average 
Texas steer with a dash of the old wild 
blood of the longhorn mingling with 
the more sedate and aristocratic lineage 
of the imported Hereford. 

If our young steer had lived in a 
period of fifteen or twenty years ago we 
could safely assume for him a long jour- 
ney to the northward during his third 
year, sometimes a dusty and in parts a 
very thirsty journey, though taken by 
easy stages and with plenty of time for 
such grazing as could be found along 
the way. Even to-day he may make 
the journey, though the chances are 
that if he does it will be on board a 
railway train. 

The reason for driving cattle to the 
northern ranges of Wyoming and Mon- 
tana for a season’s grazing before the 
trip to market, was that while they bred 
better in Texas it was found that the 
buffalo and bunch-grass of the north 
possessed better fattening qualities. 
Now, however, few cattle intended for 
‘‘prime’’ beef are shipped direct from 
the range. They are much more likely 
to pass through an intermediate stage 
in the hands of a feed-lot owner. There- 
fore our three-year-old’s journey, 
whether it takes him from Texas or 
Wyoming, is likely to carry him to 
Nebraska or lowa, where he enters upon 
a new phase of existence among the 
corn-stalks that yield occasional golden 
ears to please his palate or in an enclosed 
field where abundant shakings of hay 
are doled out to him. 

The steer’s existence in these new 
surroundings is very different from what 
it has been on the range. There he had 
been compelled to spend nearly all his 
time in cropping grass in order to keep 
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himself in comfortable flesh ; it had been 
necessary to travel long distances to 
obtain water, and sometimes the best 
that could be found was brackish and 
unpleasant; it had been impossible to 
shield himself from the piercing storms 
of winter, except by crawling into the 
half-shelter of a gully or by crowding 
close together with the other cattle for 
the sake of the warmth that came from 
their own bodies. Here, on the other 
hand, plenty of food was provided for 
him and he had only the exertion of 
eating it, a broad pond in the center of 
the lot was kept filled with water by a 
windmill, and protection from rain and 
snow was afforded by half-open sheds 
along one side of the lot. 

The change from the constant exer- 
cise to which they have been accustomed 
to a more leisurely existence and the 
abundance of rich food causes the cattle 
to fatten rapidly. In a few months 
they have taken on a good two hundred 
pounds apiece and then, when the snow 
has covered the ground and the supply 
of corn-stalks begins to run low, they 
are driven to the nearest railway station 
and bundled aboard a train of forty or 
fifty cars, each car filled as full as it 
can be crowded with frightened cattle. 

The trip that follows is not an enjoy- 
able one for the cattle. They are packed 
into the car so tightly that they cannot 
move about or lie down, and the con- 
stant movement and jarring of the train 
disturbs and frightens them. Hay is 
put into the racks, but only those who 
are nearest are able to secure a share. 
Sometimes there are fights or panics in 
which the weaker ones are trampled to 
death, and it is no unusual thing for a 


cow or two out of a car-load to be killed 


on the way. 

Behind the cattle, in the caboose of 
the train, ride the cattle-owner and his 
helpers, who are taking the herd to 
market. At least once in forty-eight 
hours the train must be side-tracked 
and the cattle let out into yards to be 
fed and watered. ‘This is the law as it 
stands at present, and although the 
cattlemen grumble against it there are 
indications that its provisions are of 
real benefit in enforcing more humane 
methods of handling the cattle. Even 
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ceremony is enough to condemn the meat for use among orthodox Jews. 
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with the most careful treatment the 
cattle are certain to lose weight during 
the trip, although a day or two of rest 
and goou feeding will restore it. 

Arrived at the Union Stock Yards in 
Chicago—that vast animal metropolis 
through which every year pass millions 
of cattle and hogs and sheep—our steer 
and his companions are placed in a 
small fenced-in enclosure exactly simi- 
lar to thousands of others that occupy 
the yards into which new animals are 
constantly being driven. Here is hay 
to munch and water to drink, and for 
the rest nothing to do but watch the 
passing droves of men and cattle con- 
stantly moving about the yards. 

The cattle are still the property of 
the shipper who has brought them to 
market, but at this point his direct 
connection with them ceases, and his 
place is taken by the commission man 
whose business is simply that of selling. 
He will receive a small percentage on 
the selling price of the stock for his 
services. Another small sum will go 
to the corporation operating the stock- 
yards for its services in providing a 
place for selling the cattle, and also for 
such feeding and attention as they may 
have received. ‘The remainder goes to 
the cattleman, and represents the result 
of his season’s labor and investments. 
If corn has been plenty and beef prices 
are fair he is likely to realize a hand- 
some profit, but there have been seasons 
when the cattleman took away from the 
yards a less sum than the cost of the 
herd represented to him. 

The commission man’s best customers 
are the buyers for 
the great packing 
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The priest uses a knife thirty inches long, sharpened to a razoredge between each killing, 
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Expert buyers looking over the shipments. 
establishments in the yards. The buyer 
occupies a position of consequence in 


the stock ‘yards community. He is an 
expert, usually a man of middle age, 
who has obtained his education and 
technical ability partly in the packing 
houses and partly on the ranch. An 
experienced buyer is likely to receive a 
salary of $4,000 to $5,000 a year, and he 
is worth all of that, for on his ability to 
tell, by a moment’s inspection, what 
quality of beef will be produced by a 
steer that he never before laid eyes on 
depends primarily the excellence of the 
product issued by his house, and hence 
the increase of its business. 

The buyer’s work is not arduous, and 
to all appearance his task is a simple 
one. 
laid along the top of the fence, 
glancing keenly at the cattle in the dif- 
ferent pens. Some he passes by with- 
out a pause, others he stops to inspect 
more closely and occasionally he dis- 
plays his interest in a group by asking 
a question or two of the man in charge. 

When he comes to the enclosure in 
which our steer and his mates are con- 
fined the commission man is waiting 
for him. The two look the group of 
cattle over in silence and the buyer 
makes mental notes of the condition and 
quality. Long experience.enables him 
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at a glance to distinguish between a 
grass-fed steer and a corn-fed steer, to 
decide whether an animal is entitled to 
be classed as ‘‘fancy,’’ ‘‘ good” or 
‘*common,’’ and to guess within a few 
pounds of an animal’s exact weight by 
glancing at him. The buyer makes his 
purchases ‘‘on the hoof,’’ paying the 
market price ruling for the day for 
the grade in which it is decided 
each group of cattle belongs. In a few 
words the transaction is completed and 
the buyer’s interest in the affair is 
ended. He moves on to the considera- 
tion of other groups, for he is a very 
busy man, representing as he does one 
of the big houses that disposes of from 
one thousand to twelve hundred cattle 
every day, and it is no small matter to 
keep the supply up to the capacity of 
the establishment. 

From the pen in which they have 
spent two days since leaving the car our 
steer and his companions are driven on 
their final journey through lanes and 
gateways, and down a long, covered 
passageway to a great covered shed 
opening directly into the packing-house. 
There is a doorway at one end, and 
each time it swings open a dozen or fif- 
teen of the waiting cattle are driven 
through by men with long poles and 
goads. When the turn of our steer ar- 
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rives he rushes through with a group of 
others and finds himself in a long, nar- 
row passageway, so narrow that he can- 
not turn about in it. Into this lane the 
cattle are crowded until not an inch of 
breathing space remains. Our steer is 
prodded forward as far as he can force 
himself, and then with a clatter and 
bang a wooden partition descends be- 
hind him cutting off retreat. There is 
another partition a short distance in 
front of him and the walls on either side 
are five or six feet in height. 

In this narrow space half a dozen cat- 
tle are jammed. On a platform running 
along the top a bare-armed man walks 
back and forth wielding a long-handled 
sledge. In an effort to get a breath of 
air, or perhaps in fright, our steer throws 
up his head. The hammer descends. 
There is a soft thud. The body of the 
steer sinks down, followed, one after 
another, by his fellows. His destiny 
is fulfilled; his identity is ended. 
Henceforth we follow his course only 
as one of the thousand ‘‘ beeves’’ that 
pass through the ‘‘ killing-room’”’ daily. 

As soon as the cattle in each pen are 
down the movement of a lever releases 
an automatic lift that raises the wooden 
partition on the side, and by the same 
movement tilts the floor so that the 
cattle are rolled out on the cement floor 
of the killing-room. In a trice a chain 
is passed around one hind leg and 
hooked to a pulley that is 
at once hauled up to a wheel 
running on a narrow track 
extending down the long 
room. In this way the 
animal is suspended head 
downward and is started 
on a trolley trip that ex- 
tends entirely around the 
room and beyond to other 
departments of the estab- 
lishment. : 

The first halt is made 
before a man armed with a 
long knife who, by a single 
thrust, slits the animal’s 
throat. The blood that 
gushes out runs into a gut- 
ter that conducts it into a 
building where it is utilized 
in the making of fertilizers. 


From this point the carcass, still 
moving along the trolley track, passes 
through the hands of many men, each 
one of whom performs some one act in 
the process of preparing it for market. 
It is cut open, cleaned, skinned, the 
head and hoofs removed, each part being 
carried away to other departments to be 
made into glue, or oil, or leather, or 
fertilizer, or some other useful article; 
fornot an ounce of material is wasted 
in these great establishments. As the 
final step in this part of the process 
men with cleavers separate the body 
along the backbone into two ‘‘sides.’’ 

The whole process of killing, skin- 
ning and dressing, up to this point, has 
taken perhaps twenty minutes, during 
which time the carcass has passed 
through the hands of at least twenty 
men. The dressing .of one thousand 
beeves in the course of a working day 
of ten hours—which is the ordinary 
capacity of some of the Chicago houses 
—means the handling of one hundred 
per hour, or an allowance of about forty 
seconds for each step in the process of 
preparing each animal. 

The future course of the dressed ani- 
mal depends upon the use to which it 
is to be put. If it is to be canned it 
travels to another department, where it 
is cut up, trimmed, cooked and her- 
metically sealed, all by a continuous 
process which takes it past many oper- 
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ators throughout a long building, until 
it emerges in a tin can enclosed in a 
brightly-colored wrapper ready to be 
put on sale. But since our particular 
specimen of ‘‘ prime’’ beef is intended 
ultimately to reach the Glasgow stalls, 
we follow it next, still running along 
the trolley line, into an immense refrig- 
erating chamber as large as the drill 
hall of an armory, where ten thousand 
sides of beef can be hung at one time. 

From here it emerges after two or 
three days, or as the requirements of 
the orders to be filled dictate. Being 
‘‘export ’’ beef, it is first wrapped in 
sacking and then put on board a refrig- 
erator car that is run directly from the 
packing house alongside the steamer at 
the dock in New York, where it is trans- 
ferred to another cold storage compart- 
ment on shipboard. It is delivered from 
the pier at Glasgow, or by refrigerator- 
car transhipment from Liverpool, ten 
days from the time of leaving Chicago, 
and the Briton, who, next evening, en- 
joys his national—or rather interna- 
tional—dish of roast beef, that was cut 
from the steer that was reared in Texas 
and slaughtered in Chicago and shipped 
from New York, pronounces it as fine 
as any he ever tasted, and if he be a gen- 
uine Briton, says to his companion :— 

‘*T always fancy the real old-fash- 
ioned English roast beef. How much 
better it is than that beastly Chicago 
variety that the markets are filled with 
nowadays.”’ 

In tracing the course of this humble 
but useful bovine that has fulfilled his 
partin the A mericanization of Britain, we 
have followed the path that is traveled 
every year by tens of thousands of his 
kind. The total annual export value 
of United States meat—of which beef 
forms the principal item—is in round 
figures $100,000,000. If weadd to this 
the distributive sales of the various 
packing establishments in the United 
States for the domestic market as 
well, we find that it reaches the 
enormous total of one million car- 
loads, valued at $2,000,000,000. Added 
to this is the value of the many by- 
products of the packing house, which 
amount to many millions more. 

The present agitation over the ‘‘ Beef 
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Trust’’ has emphasized the importance 
of the industry, and the fact that the 
meat supply of practically the whole 
country is dependent upon a few great 
packing establishments in Chicago, 
Kansas City and Omaha. The increase 
in the price of beef which made the 
question a pertinent one to every house- 
holder has been attributed in many 
quarters to the combined action of these 
great packing and distributing houses, 
while the latter have insisted it was 
due to the scarcity of available cattle. 
There is no doubt, however, that 
there has been a serious scarcity of the 
highest grade of beef cattle. To the 
feeders who have been fortunate enough 
to have such cattle in condition for 
market the season has been an excep- 
tionally prosperous one, notwithstand- 
ing the high prices of corn and hay. 
When fat steers sell ‘‘on the hoof’’ for 
seven cents a pound, a price which 
makes a fat and well-developed three- 
year-old worth from $75 to $100, there 
is no denying that the cattle business is 
profitable. Perhaps the most important 
phase of the recent agitation, however, 
is the clear demonstration it has given ot 
the disappearance of the local cattle in- 
dustry throughout the eastern states. The 
business of supplying steaks and roasts 
to some tens of millions of families is 
one of such vast proportions that it re- 
quires the immense resources and the cen- 
tralization of control which have given 
to Chicago 
the right to 
the title of 
butcher - in - 
ordinary to 
the world. 
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over the neglected road- 

bed of the Illinois ar- 

tery of commerce by which 
the circus was moving on from Pe- 
oria. ‘Thrusting my head out of the 
living-coach where I lay sweltering 
in a hard berth, in the intolerable 
heat of a night of the dog-days of Au- 
gust, I saw we were in a freight yard ; 
for beyond several tracks were rows of 
stationary cars, and still beyond them 
warehouses. Trainmen’s lanterns flit- 
ted here and there, and at some distance 
an arc light was making a feeble effort 
to illuminate a great space. The ces- 
sation of movement brought an end of 
the draught which had filtered into the 
window, and I was hotter than ever. 
The silence after the clank, roar and 
clatter made me more wakeful. 

In the berth opposite me there was a 
stir, and Limpy Hawes appeared, shoes 
in hand, straightening the laces, in the 
dim light of the aisle lamp. 

‘* Well, we've got there,’’ said he 
when he saw I was awake. 

‘*How do you know?”’ 
curiously. 

‘* Been here nine times before,’’ was 
his unanswerable answer. 

‘* What are you going to do? It is 
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HE train had ceased its > a 
steady rasping rumble \) 








only two o’clock,’’ I said looking 

at my watch. 

ews ‘* Better come along. There's a 
little park on the other side of the 

freight house. We'll lay on the grass. 

Can't sleep in this oven now.’’ 

I gathered up a traveling rug I had 
brought with me when I had started 
out to study sociology from the circus 
aspect, and soon the veteran circus man 
and I were stretched on a dusty grass 
plot, under the stars. 

But we were unable to sleep; the 
cries of the crew of a local making-up 
on tracks not fifty feet from us, the 
sound of the switch-engine bell and the 
crash of the bumpers as a shunted car 
struck a stationary section, combined 
to break the thread of every pre-somno- 
lent dream. 

By the light of my cigarette I could 
see the old man’s eyes were wide open 
and staring up at the thick sky. Now 
and then his jaws moved on his quid, 
and he would turn his head to deliver 
himself of an accumulation. At last he 
sat up, tossed away the tobacco and 
drew a deep breath. I took a fresh 
Moushnia. I knew a story was coming. 

‘*Queer how some things will turn 
out, hain’t it? Speschully when they’s 
a woman in it,and most ev’rythin’ queer 
has got a woman in it. It was right 
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here in this town, one of the funniest 
things with a woman in it happened I 
ever seen. I’ve seen a heap of other 
men and their wimmen, and larnt a lot, 
but ten times mor’n what I knowed 
wouldn’ a done me much good when I 
come to git tangled myself; ‘long of a 
widder over in Missury where | kep’ 
store and postoffis wunst. This here 
thing happened sense that though. 

‘* Ye see, the old man had a museum 
in New York in them days, and you 
could find lots of our people around 
on Fourteenth street in the winter time. 
One winter he put on a new number at 
the museum ; an Oriental snake charmer. 

‘* She was a Burmese girl, jest about 
full grown and as hansum a musmee— 
as the Japs say—as you kin find. She 
warn’t big, but her hair was black and 
shiny, and when she let it down, hung 
way down. Her skin was brown, a 
sorta brown that let the light through, 
and under the lamps she looked jest 
like them bronze figgers y’see in the 
winders sometimes. Her face was 
mighty purty-shaped, and her eyes big 
and black; her neck and shoulders 
was as neat and plump, and she walked 
jest like a queen. Take m’oath she was 
the best lookin’ dusky I ever laid my 
eyes on, and I’ve seen ’em ev’ryplace 
where they grow; red, brown, yeller 
and black. 

‘* Her dad come with her to London, 
bringin’ his snakes, but the old feller 
got the fog in his bellows in about a 
month and walked the plank. Bein’ 
left without anybody to look after her 
she jest kep’ on a snake charmin’, and 
the old man brought her over to New 
York the third year she was away from 
Injia. She was quite a card all winter, 
and in the spring he shifted her to the 
show, and she did her turn from the 
center stage, with nothin’ else doin’ 
any place. She was shorely a hit. 

‘*Her strenth lay in her purtyness 
and them snakes, for they was beauties, 
too. They warn’t no wuss ner no bet- 
tern’ all snakes. All snakes is lazy, 
and is only bad when you hurt ’em, or 
they git hungry. A-course, a pizen 
enake better have his stickers nipped 
out. Them snake charmers has a way 
with ‘em though that I never got on to. 
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They kin play a bamboo pipe and call 
a snake from any place where he’s hid 
and do some resky things with him. 
This girl—Amnal was her name— never 
seemed skeered of em. What I mean 
is, she was allus keerless with ‘em. 
Most charmers is purty durn keerful at 
any time. She'd hold her pipe between 
her teeth and play, fingerin’ it with 
first one hand and then the tuther, with 
snakes over her shoulders, around her 
little waist, around her feet, and over 
her arms. She jest kep’ em from gittin’ 
any loops on her or from crawlin’ off, 
and each one done some trick of his 
own that the rest couldn’ do. 

‘* Vishnu was a big, lively cobra— 
purty thick, speschully his hood, and 
was brown and white all over his back 
and head, kinda grinnin’ at the corners 
of his mouth, and all blue-white down 
his belly. He would curl up on her 
shoulder and stick his head up a foot 
higher’n hern when she’d makea sartin’ 
motion. 

‘“Sree was his mate—looked ‘bout 
the same, only she’s fat and sleepy, but 
when Amnal set her to do it she’d make 
a loop outa her tail, and hangin’ ’round 
the girl’s hips put her head through the 
loop and go to sleep till the turn was 
over. 

‘*Ganesa was a four-foot bongar—a 
reg’lar beauty, too, all painted up in 
yellow and black, with a funny bunted 
head and a ridge of six-sided armor 
plates on his neck. Nasty devil he was, 
allus stickin’ his tongue out ef anybody 
but Amnal went near him. 

‘*Urunoo was a snake I allus liked 
as well as any white body begat of 
Adam’s breed ever likes snakes. He 
was an elaps—sorta slow to watch, but 
big on understandin’, and Amnal could 
make him sit on the floor and dance a 
wriggle. He was a purty green, all 
changin’ in the sun, with yeller and 
pink diamonds and squares clost to his 
throat. 

‘‘Siva was the biggest of all. He 
was a python and a funny one, for he 
had a double armor right under his tail, 
and his head was all covered with 
plates, while a funny crease ran clear 
around his mouth. The color of him 


was yeller and black all choppea up 
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fine together, though he had a brown 
streak on each cheek. His neat turn 
was to coil up around Amnal’s 
shoulders, and when she took the pipe 
away put his mouth at her, like he’s 
goin’ to kiss her. She allus kep’ one 
hand loosenin’ him so’s he didn’ tight- 
en up on her. He was ’bout eleven 


ce 


in the énd and Mister Snake would git 
right back in the box, even ef the poor 
razorback was skeered to death all the 
time himself. I’ve knowed ’em to quit 
the show ruther than monkey with the 
snakes. 

‘‘Qne day we showed at Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvany, and after the aft’- 





“Tt was bizness this time.’’ 


feet long, four inches thick in the mid- 
dle and strong as a young bull. 

** Well, Amnal kept Vishnu, Sree, 
Ganesa, Urunoo and Siva in three boxes, 
which the razorbacks would carry out 
from the dressin’ tent to the center 
stage, and they’d stand by to watch 
none of ’em crawled out while she was 
performin’ with the tuthers. They’d 
shake a stick at ’em with a jinglin’ ring 


noon concert a husky young feller 
comes up to me and asks for the old 
man. ‘The old man was off the lot jest 
then, so I says :— 

‘«* He ain’t here. Anythin’ I kin do 
for ye?’ 

‘‘Then he ups and tells me he’d 
been a-workin’ his way through school 
and had got expelled from the collige 
there, and wanted work. He wanted 
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to jine, jest like lots more I’ve seen in 
my time. But I tuk a likin’ to him, 
and seein’ how big and able he was, I 
tuk him over to the boss of the razor- 
backs and ten minutes later he was 
handlin’ ropes and riggin’, lamps and 
props, with the rest. 

‘* A-course he was as green as grass, 
but willin’ and smart and had a horse 
sense a man gits when he grows up on 
afarm. ‘The boss allus has his little 
fun though, and so that night he put 
this new one—Jimmy, he said his name 
was —on the center-stage gang a-givin’ 
the jerkwater-boss a bug to put Jimmy 
mindin’ Amnal’s sarpents. 

‘‘ Well, Jimmy got along as well as 
any green hand, only fallin’ over a guy- 
rope or bar’] nowand then. When Am- 
nal’s turn come, all the other razorbacks 
bunched up clost to the center-stage to 
see the new one git his hand in with 
the snakes. 

‘‘Well, sir, the minute that lad’s 
eyes lit on the girl he jest let his hands 
hang and stared. I’d got nigh to see 
the fun, too, and I seen a sorta blush 
creepin’ up in his face, and I knowed 
that girl’s looks had done to him jest 
what they’d done to more’n one, but his 
was wuss. He acted jest like a dummy, 
plumb daft, standin’ back of one of the 
boxes, and nary a look did he give to 
the box but jest kep’ his eyes on her. 
I don’t blame him none. I’ve fell 
plumb that-a-way myself, a-watchin’ 
her sometimes. 

‘* But, abandon fait larron, as the 
French says; for big Siva, the python, 

who was in the box 
< he stood behind— 

he bein’ last on the 
bill allus and allus 
by himself, he’s so 
big—stuck his head 
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over the end and seen he could make a 
sneak, so he comes a-slidin’ out. 

‘* The jerkwater-boss seen him when 
he was half out and yells at Jimmy. 
Jimmy never heard nothin’ but that 
pipe ner seen nothin’ but them arms 
and shoulders, and that shinin’ silky 
red, black and yeller dress she wore 
wrapped around her from her buzzum 
down. Jimmy never stirred a peg. 

‘‘The next razorback to him poked 
him with his stick and woke him up. 
Jimmy sorta jumped, seen the snake 
what was all out by now, but skeer ? 
Skeer nothin’! He forgot his ring-stick, 
jest slung it down, and started for 
Mister Siva with his bare hands. 

‘* He ketched the snake clost to the 
head and in the middle, which was pie 
for Siva. The sarpent jest slung that 
armor-plated tail with a slap ‘round 
Jimmy’s leg, at the same time gittin’ a 
loop on his wrist. Tell y’what, them 
other razorbacks was up in the air, 
skeert green, and the old hands was 
yellin’ and swearin’; for they knowed 
it was bizness this time. One got an 
axe andtuther pulled a knife, but b’fore 
any of ’em could do anythin, that lad 
jest took two long hops on his loose 
leg to a stake, hitched the middle of 
Siva over that so’s the serpent couldn’ 
wrap any more around him, and then 
pullin’ back as hard as he could, he 
took Siva’s head in one hand and give 
it a twist that got the snake offen his 
wrist. Siva wrapped up a couple of 
loops on the stake and started to pull 
him tords it, but Jimmy grabbed hold 
of the end of the 
tail and give a 
big jump back- 
wards, throw- 
ing his legs 
straight 





drawed his head back, as if to watch her face.” 
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out in the air as he done it, and, tak’m’ 
oath, he ondid that snake’s loop as nice 
as you please. He let go of Siva long 
enough for the snake to git bunched, 
but jest as he was goin’ at the sarpent 
agin, Amnal pushed him back. 

‘*It had all happened so quick no- 
body got much chanct to do nothin’. 
She had Vishnu and Sree out when she 
heard the rumpus behind her. Quick 
as she kin she puts them in their box 
and runs to Jimmy, who’s for wadin’ 
in for another wrestlin’ match. As I 
was sayin’, she puts him back, and be- 
gins a-playin’ with her pipe. Tak’ 
m’oath, that snake climbs right offen 
that stake and goes back to his box, 
her a-motionin’ tords it with her hands. 

‘‘Then she turns around to Jimmy 
and, quick as a flash, puts her hand on 
his chest right over his heart, and holds 
it there a minnit. Then she smiles, 
points her finger at him, and sings out 
so ev’rybody kin hear her, ‘ Noscare, no 
scare,’ and goes back to her turn. The 
crowd hadn’ had time to git rattled, 
only a few wimmen screamin’ or some- 
thin’ like that, and things went right on. 

‘‘After that she wouldn’ have no- 
body around her snakes ’cept Jimmy, 
and the old man backed her up in it. 
Jimmy’d snuk away as soon as he could 
that night, lessen some of his friends 
mighta seen him and knowed him, but 
I guess nonedid. He never menshuned 
them to anybody I knows of. Guess 
he said nothin’ more about himself to 
nobodyn’ what he told me the first day. 

‘* He made a good hand, and it war- 
n’t a month before he was boss of the 
center stage gang, yet I never heard 
him do no swarin’. 

‘The only time he wasn’ up and 
doin’ two men’s work was when Amnal 
was around. Then he couldn’ do noth- 
in’ but watch her, and purty soon I seen 
sometimes she come around jest 
b’cause she wanted to watch him. The 
old man seen -it, too, and didn’ like it, 
for though he didn’ care how much 
performers mixed up, he didn’ like 
razorbacks and the like buttin’ in. 
Funny how cliquey show people is. 

‘* Well, sir, them two hadn’ eyes for 
nobody but each other, and one Sunday 
when we laid over in Jackson, Mich., 





they got a chanct to git away together 
by themselves. I guess I helped ’em a 
little bit, and Amnal put on her street 
clothes, and Jimmy washed up and 
breshed up and they went away to- 
gether. They didn’ come back for 
supper stall. 

‘“The menagerie boss had ast me go 
over to have a drink with him, and I’d 
gone along, though I never tech it my- 
self, and when we’s comin’ back to the 
cars I spied somethin’ he didn’. The 
razorback standin’ up in the shadder of 
a critter car sayin’ good-night to Am- 
nal. She had her arms up around his 
neck and her head throwed back jest 
lookin’ up at him, and he bent down to 
her, jest as we turned the corner and 
they was hid. 

‘‘Ah, me! it’s queer, hain’t it, how 
things do go in this world? ‘ The grass 
withereth and the flower fadeth,’ Isai- 
aher says some place. 

‘* Them two was mighty happy, and 
ev’rybody liked ’em both so well that 
they jest kep’ out of the road and let 
‘em be happy. One time Killarney 
Riley said somethin’ about snakes or 
somethin’ of the sort, a-kiddin’ Jimmy, 
and he got an awful wallopin’. 

‘* One night I ’uz talkin’ to the boy, 
and he said they’d made it all up that 
ef the old man was stubborn "bout a 
razorback marryin’ a performer they 
was goin’ to stick it out to the end of 
the season, then go back to England, 
where folks ain’t so perticlar about 
color. When he had a good livin’ goin’ 
she was goin’ to quit the snakes for 
good, as Jimmy said he couldn’t get to 
like ’em like she did. 

‘* Well, sir, we pulled in here a couple 
of days after I talked with him. Guess 
we'll show on the same lot. Everythin’ 
was goin’ along the same as ever till 
the razorbacks begun to work on the 
riggin’ after the canvas was up. I was 
busy in the animal tent, and all of a 
sudden I heard a crack like somethin’ 
broke, and a whole gang yellin’. Then 
all was quiet. 

‘‘T run in and there was a gang 
standin’ around under some broken rig- 
gin’, and in the middle of the bunch 
on the ground, with his neck broke, 
was Jimmy ! 
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‘* They picked on me to go tell her, 
but jest as they was carryin’ him into 
the dressin’ tent I heard a scream that 
went right through me, and I knowed 
it warn’t any use of me a-lookin’ for 
her. She’d met ’em. 

‘That afternoon she went on for her 
turn, but she looked like a loony, the 
menagerie-boss told me. She never 
said a word to nothin’ ner nobody in 
the dressin’ tent, and ’stid of eatin’ 
any supper, set playin’ with two of the 
snakes, her eyes kinda sot in her head. 

‘*T was in that night to watch a new 
turn the clown elephant was goin’ to 
put on right after hern, and soI seen 
what I’m a-goin’ to tell you. Tak’m’- 
oath, ev’rythin’ was jest as I say. 

‘‘The band was playin’ as she come 
on, a-walkin’ slow lookin’ down at the 
ground, and she never looked at the 
razorback who'd tuk Jimmy’s place. 
She opened the boxes kinda slow like, 
all cept Siva’s, and then squatted down 
a dozen feet in front of them and begun 
to play. I never seen her do this before, 
and she had on a lot of jewelry things, 
in her hair and on her arms, I never 
seen before. 

‘*'That playin’! Tak’m’oath, I never 
heard nothin’ like it. Soft and kinda 
clear, and ev’rythin’ so quiet, all the 
crowd leanin’ forward to see and hear. 
She played some queer, sweet, creepy 
thing, and them snakes, wavin’ their 
heads, come out and set up in front of 
her. The two cobras was in the middle, 
their hoods swelled out, the bongar on 
one side and the elaps on the other. 
They held their heads up out of their 
coils and bowed when she bowed, waved 
and waved their heads, and when she 
waved with her hand tords their boxes 
they went back. Then she went over 
to the boxes and bent down over them 
jest as if she was kissin’ the sarpents. 


‘* She opened Siva’s box and played 
him out, then lifted him up and laid 
him around her shoulders in two folds. 
The snake held his head way up and 
waved and waved it while she played 
and played. Then she throwed her 
head back, turned her eyes up to the 
lights and held her lips up for the 
python to kiss her. Hemade the peck 
or two he’d been taught at her face. 
Then he drawed his head back as if to 
watch her face. There was a beautiful 
smile on it; yes, siree, a beautiful smile 
on her face. 

** Suddenly I got cold all over. She 
put the pipe to her mouth, but nary a 
sound came out of it! Gosha’mighty ! 
While we was a-watchin’ the other doin’s 
she had let Siva tighten up them two 
loops around her little throat. She was 
wavin’ alittle bit herself butstilla-smilin’ 
and makin’ no motion to get him loose ! 

‘‘T gives a yell and jumps forward 
the same time the new boss does, but 
jest as I touched the boards of the 
stage there was a crack as the blasted 
snake lifted her head off her spine and 
she pitched forward into my arms.”’ 

The old man’s voice, which had been 
trembling, broke and ceased. By the 
light of my cigarette I could see a tear 
stealing down the side 
of his face that was 
turned toward me. 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ said the 
old man as he sat up at 
length, taking out his 
roll oftobacco. ‘‘ Right 
herein this town’s where 
it happened, and ef we 
show on the same lot 
the parade will pass a 
pint on a hill where 
I kin show you the 
monumint we had put 
over both of ’em.”’ 
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“Do ye think we might risk Carson's ?” 
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THE KINGDOM OF THE SUN 


By LEO CRANE 


Illustrated by R. FARRINGTON ELWELL 


HE four men that crossed the 

Little Windy at ‘ Kneedeep’ 
7) ford gave careful attention 
to the landscape behind ’em. 
Not that it appealed in any 
way ’count o’ its beauty, forthere weren't 
any beauty in the rollin’ bare mounds 
lit by the sunset, accordin’ to my no- 
tion. An’ they didn’t comment on the 
glare o’ the sunset, either. They were 
crossin’ in a hurry, an’ didn’t min’ 
showin’ their haste. From the way 
they acted, it was evident they expected 
som’ thin’ to come suddenly over the 
distant hill’s crest, an’ som’thin’ bodin’ 
them no immediate good. 

‘* The four men that crossed the Little 
Windy at ‘ Kneedeep’ ford were hot an’ 
dusty an’ tired. That they had ridden 
fast and hard for some time was plain 
from the look o’ the bronchoes, an’ the 
weary way they hung their heads to 
ripple noses in the stream. One o’ the 





men examined a revolver carefully. 
The largest o’ the four, a clumsy giant 
of a man, said: ‘‘ Do ye think we might 
risk Carson’s?’’ And the three replied 
together, ‘‘ No, we can’t risk Carson’s.” 
After a bit they turned their horses and 
rode south. South! There was nothin’ 
south! - No towns, no ranches, not 
even a hut! The south contained 
nothin’ but the barren alkali desert, 
an’ the alkali desert contained much 
that wasn’t good for men. They would 
fin’ bones o’ predecessors bleachin’. 

‘* The four men that crossed the Little 
Windy at ‘ Kneedeep’ ford were . . . 
lemme see . . . Bud Hawkins? 
: No, Bud were killed on the run. 
Williams was there, Bill Williams, an’ 
Big Ike Harlan, an’ he was a powerful 
man, powerful. Then there was Mc- 
Dermott ‘Leary Mac,’ we called 
him, ’count o’ his weazened face and 
white hair an’ he was a bit leary, 
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too. An’ who else? 
was mnyself 
got.”’ 

The old man sitting by my side on 
the wooden bench paused. The air of 
the park was quiet. A fountain gur- 
gled near by and a tame squirrel rustled 
the dry twigs in the grass. I had often 
met him there where he took a daily 
walk, and had found him the garrulous 
person he looked. Despite his pleasant 
face and sparse straggling gray hair, he 
had seen a deal of vicious life. 

‘* Go on,”’ I said encouragingly. The 
seat was shaded from the sun and the 
whole summer afternoon was before us. 
He sat still thinking for a moment and 
then began again :— 

‘** Tt all came about through a fracas at 
Bender’s. Now, ye just remember from 
the start that a fracas at Bender’s was 
nothin’ wonderful. Neither was it curi- 
ous or peculiar that Big Ike Harlan should 
bethe principal feature o’ thefracas. But 
jus’ what made this matter conspicuous 
was the fact that someone hit Bender’s 
wife, an’ hit her a powerful lick, too. 
Now, understand, I don’t mean to say 
it was right to hit Bender’s wife, ‘cause 
she was natcherally a woman. But if 
you had ever seen her of a Saturday 
night late, you’d admit with me that 
the man who fergot himself wasn't to 
be blamed much. 

‘*Nary a man in the whole town 
liked her any more’n the rest o’ us did, 
an’ some o’ ’em not so much. But 
they’d been dormant ‘since the last 
lynchin’, so for the sake o’ the excite- 
ment they called up all the virtues o’ 
that ‘ dear woman,’ an’ the ‘ outrageous 
idee o’ it.’ They said the man was a 
brute, an’ lots more I didn’t hear clearly 
at the time an’ hev’ taken care to fergit 
since. 

‘*But to make ye thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the facts in the case, I’ve 
gotto tell ye why we had the fracas. 
Jabez Potter had died the night before 
—No, it wasn’t his wake—‘ Tough 
Jab Potter’ we called him—an’ he’d 
been the sheriff o’ Lone Hill. Now 
everyone with common sense realized 
at once that a town with the reputation 
o’ ours, couldn’t exist long without the 
strong arm of the law. Jabez Potter 


yes, there 
I had almos’ for- 
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bein’ gone, someone had to take charge 
o’ things for a spell or a crash would 
come. So they determined to hold an 
election o’ free born citizens. 

‘To be sheriff o’ Lone Hill meant 
that a man was to have all the power 
there was. When any trouble started he 
was a despot, with the rights o’ life and 
death. Lone Hill had been educated 
to this standard. Jabez Potter had done 
the educatin’, an’ he was allowed to be 
the best sheriff in all them mountains. 
He started his administration by the 
killin’ o’ three men. As them three 
were by all odds the worst in that vi- 
cinity, the rest o’ Jabez’s term was most 
peaceful and contented. 

‘*So ye can easily see that for two 
reasons it was to the interest o’ the 
rough element to elect a friend to the 
position. Firstly, if they had a man 
there who would overlook ’em for a 
time, they’d be able to enjoy life in 
their special way ; secondly, if a hard 
man was chosen to run things, no doubt 
he’d commence as did Jabez Potter, an’ 
every bad fellar thought he’d have a 
first rate chance to compose a portion o’ 
the commencin’. 

‘* For some queer reason Bill Williams 
got it into his head he’d make a good 
sheriff. Now, Bill was perhaps the or- 
niest creature livin’ in them mountains, 
an’ when I say that, mind ye, I don’t 
ferget the wildcats nor the coyotes. But 
Bill honestly thought he’d be the right 
sort for the job, and he said he had a 
real claim, ‘cause Potter had been sec- 
ond cousin to his wife by marriage, and 
Bill argued the place should be heredi- 
tary. In town he comes a whoopin’ an’ 
a ca'lin’ for votes. Of course the bad 
elerrent hitched right along to histheory, 
an’ down the main street they came. 

‘I had been boardin’ at Bender’s for 
a time, an’ was standin’ in his place ar- 
guin’ pretty strongly with the ol’ wo- 
man about my bill, when the procession 
came in sight. They had a couple o’ 
banners an’ a light-box, even though it 
was daylight. Down to the door they 
thronged, a cheerin’ and yellin’ for their 
candidate. In a jiffy a row started be- 


tween the ol’ woman and someone else. 
She clutched on to me, and natcherally 
Bender thought I had a hand in it. He 
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came through the crowd for me fast. 
Somebody resented his hustlin’ and out 
into the street we tumbled, a fightin’ an’ 
cursin’ mass o’ vicious men. One 
grasped for my throat, an’ I knocked 


him down. The rest of ‘em walked all 
over him. Ye could hear his cries com- 
in’ up from their feet. I knew in nine 
seconds there’d be shootin’, an’ was 
considerably surprised why it hadn't 
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That was the end of Hank, 
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started sooner. We ran through the 
town, hootin’ an’ raisin’ hell. 

“‘A big man jumped out in front of 
the tramplin’ crowd, graspin’ for Bill 
Williams, an’ yellin’ ‘Clean ’em out! 
Down with ’em!’ The next thing he 
knew someone had lighted on him with 
a club, an’ in a shake he fired back into 
the throng. That started it. Five 
men dropped in the next twelve yards. 
It seemed the whole respectable gang 
rose up an’ came for us. 

‘*Bob Beardsley, one o’ the worst 
cow-punchers in them parts, they cor- 
nered under a wagon. He killed one o’ 
‘em before they silenced him. Sam 
Yonkers, Joe Somebodyelse, an’ a man 
I didn’t know, they rounded up in a 
shack near the end o’ town an’ started 
a fire against the door. 
burned down with the hut, an’ the other 
came out to be turned into a sieve. Pat 
Rinehardt, a gambler always suspected 
o’ cheatin’, they lynched near the court- 
house, an’ right in front o’ me Jed 
Smallwood got a knife hooked into his 
short ribs. 

‘* Bout seven o’ us managed to light 
out on borrowed horses. It was a hang- 
in’ matter, but we were goin’ to hang 
anyway, an’ a man can on’y hang once 
in them parts. We could hear their 
noise and curses behind. ’Bout every 
two minutes there’d be a mighty shout, 
an’ we’d know some poor devil was 
caught. Next there’d be another yell, 
louder than the first, an’ we’d know he 
was finished. 

‘*Soon we could see ’em comin’ for 
us, a lot of black, boundin’ dots, each 
with its separate cloud o’ dust, a blotch 
against the yellow o’ the plain. Down 
past Ravenscroft’s ranch we went, hoot- 
in’ like mad an’ beatin’ the horses, past 
Granger’s and Frank Lovell’s with a 
yell and a spatter o’ gravel. By an’ by 
Four Points loomed up out of the dust. 
We ought to have gone ’round Four 
Points, but it was a sight nearer to go 
bang through the main street. *Course 
there was a chance o’ gittin’ dropped 
from the houses on suspicion, but we 
hadn’t much time for debate. Round 
we swept and thundered through the 
narrow lane o’ stores and grogshops. 
A group o’ startled men we left gazin’, 


Two of ’em , 
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an’ one man who had been sleepin’ on 
a cellar door woke up with a rush. Just 
before we cleared the town Hank Greene 
threw up his hands withacry. That 
was the end o’ Hank. He had begun 
at Cardinal’s Ridge four years before as 
a real bad man, an’ he ended in a town 
too small to appreciate the event. 

‘“The open country t’other side o’ 
Four Points was mighty barren. A 
series o’ rollin’ hills, grayish white an’ 
sometimes havin’ blackish shadows 
crawlin’ along. The trail ran right 
down to ‘ Kneedeep’ ford, some eight 
miles away, through a place as bare as 
your hand of everything ‘cept sand an’ 
sunlight. We had an idea an’ a hope 
that they’d stop at Four Points, but in- 
stead that whole blamed town turned 
out to join ’em. 

‘* Once Jim Kearns looked back and 
let out a mockin’ cry. Shakin’ his 
hairy fist, he bawled out: ‘ Ye couldn’t 
ketch us if ye had the chariot o’ fire,’ 
he says. Just then his horse gave a 
stumblin’ lurch an’ went down, rollin’ 
over an’ over. The whine o’ Jim Kearns 
I’ll never ferget. His leg was caught 
under the horse. The brute tried to get 
up an’ couldn’t, for its head went back 
into the dust, an’ its nostrils puffed little 
clouds into the air. There was no use 
fer us to wait, cause we couldn’t hev 
taken Jim along double, an’ we'd on’y 
lost time ourselves. I see him fumblin’ 
at his belt when he found the horse 
couldn’t go no further, an’ the bad look 
on his face sticks by me still. In *bout 
three minutes we heard a faint yell an’ 
a couple o’ shots sound across the sand, 
an’ we knew the life checks o’ Jim 
Kearns were bein’ counted. 

‘* Big Ike Harlan’s mount was the 
next to go down, but Ike pitched for- 
ward on his hands an’ didn’t get 
specially hurt. He rolled ’round once 
or twice an’ cursed a bit, an’ then called 
out savagely: ‘ Ain’t ye goin’ to wait 
for me?’ There was no answer from 
any of us, an’ then a man named Murray 
died sudden. Lookin’ back we saw Ike 
holdin’ a smokin’ pistol and hobblin’ for- 
ward. Murray’s horse stood snuffin’ at 


the body. Harlan climbed into thesaddle 
an’ was after us. We didn’t say nothin’, 
for it was no time for thieves to fight. 
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‘‘That evenin’ four men _ crossed 
‘Kneedeep ' ford an’ rode south. We 
rode south because there was no other 
earthly place to ride to. Every ranch 
an’ town would be against us, an’ the 
desert was our on'y friend, for that 
would halt 'em. Once across, we could 
scatter to regions farther away. 

‘* Leary Mac said he knew the way, 
an’ Bill Williams wanted us to make a 
loop through the mountains, stop at his 
hut an’ get som'thin’ in which to carry 
water. Mac said it would take three 
days. He said that at Black Lava Altar 


she asked anxiously, fear in her eyes at 
the sight o° his battered face. 

‘* “The whole d—n country is up an’ 
after us, ol’ woman, like a yelpin’ pack 
o’ hounds. They’ll be showin’ over the 
hill next. Get the drink quick er we'll 
be hangin’ in yer front yard! ’ 

‘**Ye know I ain’t got no whiskey, 
Bill,’ she said slowly. 

‘** No whiskey?’ he shrieked, ‘ Ye 
ain’t got no whiskey ?’ 

‘“*)'ll get ye some spring water,’ 
she offered shrinkingly. 

‘**Water?’ he bawled savagely, ‘I 











Just then his horse went down. 


there was a small pool. Indians had 
discovered this, accordin’ to Mac’s ver- 
sion, and he had gotten the information 
from a friendly. An hour later we 
clattered up to the door of William’s 
hut among the scrub. 

‘** Sal!’ he called out, without dis- 
mounting. ‘Sal!’ 

‘“‘A dirty, haggard-looking woman 
came to the door and peered out. ‘Is 
that you, Bill?’ she asked timidly. 

‘**T’m goin’ ter leave ye, Sal!’ he 
cried, laughing harshly. ‘ Bring us out 
a drink!’ 

‘“ “What's gone wrong with ye, Bill?’ 


wouldn't go from yer to that spring fur 
all the water Gawd ever made!’ He 
raised his hand as if to strike her across 
the face. The woman never flinched. 
She looked straight into his eyes and 
shamed him. Then, too, Big Ike Har- 
lan let out a growl which might hev 
made him think better o’ it. Never 
could make out why Ike growled that 
way, ‘cause Ike was a red-handed mur- 
derer, but ye never can tell. 

‘**Git a bucket er som’thin,’ said 
Leary Mac. It was Harlan hunted up the 
vessel, for Williams was so put out at 
not gettin’ his drink he couldn't see. 
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‘“*Come on, git a hurry on ye?’ 
called Mac, ridin’ forward briskly. Bill 
Williams kicked up his horse and fol- 
lowed. The woman stood by the gate, 
a lonely figure. 

‘‘*Ain’t ye goin’ to say good-bye, 
Bill?’ she called out sadly. 

‘* He never looked back, even though 
he knew the hounds would tear the roof 
from her head. 

‘““*Ve may never come back no 
more.’ Thedrear note of her voice was 
lost in the air. From the next rise I 
could see she was still standin’ by the 
doorway, gazing after him. 

‘“That evenin’, just as the sun sank 
out of sight, leavin’ a glare over the 
pale rose an’ purple of the sky, we can- 
tered slowly forward through the with- 
ered scrub and stunted cacti. That 
desert is a part of the world that died 
long ago. For an instant we reined in 
and looked out over the waste. Then 
out, out upon a sea o’ sand we rode, 
like a tossin’, driftin’ derelict on an un- 
known ocean. Nothin’ but gray, gray, 
gray an’ the twilight on every side. 
The reflection o’ the sun died and crept 
farther away until it seemed like a can- 
dle at the end of creation. The hoof 
beats of the horses woke up the silence, 
and now and then a rattlesnake hissed 
out of the darkness. There was a bird 
flew over our heads for a time, then cir- 
cled away, back to the living land. We 
were utterly alone—forsaken. Then 
night stole across the plateau of heated 
sand, an’ thestars came out to watch us. 

‘* Nearly all the night we rode. For 
a couple of hours just before the dawn 
we rested, sleepin’. It was still dark 
when I awoke to watch the sun rise. I 
shall never forget that sunrise, no, not 
if I liveto be thousands and thousands 
of yearsold. The night hung down like 
a velvet curtain. Slowly it lifted before 
a cold-lookin’ pencil streak o’ gray an’ 
pearl; then there flashed a touch o’ 
rose, a sparkle o’ amber, a broad smirch 
o’ angry scarlet, like a sneer, a splash o’ 
blood across the east, or the flush of an 
awful scar, an’ with a dazzlin’ gleam of 
light the sun was born. 

‘‘What a terrible sight it was. It 
had been risin’ that way over its desolate 
kingdom for ages an’ ages. The lizards 
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an’ crawlin’ things o’ the ground, the 
dwarfed owls, the vulture an’ the coyote 
were its on’y loved ones, an’ they crept 
out to mock us. 

‘* Painted Rock began to show from 
the bosom o’ the sand at the end o’ vis- 
ion. It seemed a tombstone o’ the cen- 
turies, for was not this place the vault 
o’ all things from the beginnin’? Away 
back at the end o’ time, when the last 
grand convulsion o’ nature had twisted 
the peaks behind us, it had brought to 
this place all its worn-out material an’ 
had cast it down an’ left it. This was 
a place forgotten. 

‘‘It was a day o’ torment. Night 
again came creepin’ across the billows 
o’ sand with the swiftness o’ the one 
precedin’. The curious stars peeked 
out from the black heavens, one by one. 
The moon sailed solemnly from a har- 
bor o’ the sky and threw a gaunt pic- 
ture of us upon the sand. Famished 
and almos’ exhausted, we camped. A 
pack o’ snarlin’ coyotes kept us com- 
pany, squattin’ off in a great circle. 

‘‘ What a silence that was under the 
stars! It weighed down like a vast an’ 
smotherin’ thing. An’ this chamber 
bounded by the sight seemed some old 
silent church, with the heavens for a 
cup-shaped dome that pressed down- 
ward an’ grew small; the stars burned 
as candles before Black Lava Altar, an’ 
the scorchin’ of a hardy shrub its in- 
cense. When we called aloud at the 
stealin’ vandals sittin’ like skeletons at 
our feast, the sound went travelin’ over 
the mighty floor and became lost. Then 
how the silence grew again an’ settled 
down—a terrifyin’ silence; there could 
be but one other place where the quiet 
was like this one, and that I was 
scared as a child and hid my head under 
my arms. 

‘‘About the middle o’ the next day, 
when the sunlight grew flamin’, Harlan 
called our attention to the actions o’ 
Leary Mac. For hours he had ridden 





a few lengths in front o’ us, a humped 
up figure on the horse, his whitened 
fringe o’ hair makin’ him seem as some 
ol’ Pueblo friar. Then he began to gaze 
in a queer manner behind us, and when 
his eyes would meet ours we could see 
terror in their bleary depths. Suddenly 
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he stood erect in the stirrups and 
pointed off to the rear. 

‘« «There it is, followin’ us, followin’ 
us!’ and kicking up his horse with 
a shrill cry, he went dashing away 
as fast as the tired creature could go. 
His bobbin” figure grew thin in the yel- 
low haze an’ 


faded. re an 
‘“¢Clea n } 
daft, by | 


Gawd !’ cried 
Big Ike Har- 
lan. 

‘* Williams 
attempted to 
urge his worn 
out beast after 
the flyin’ 
man. 

**peéen't 
go,’ I called 
out to him, 
‘we've got to 
keep togeth- 
er!’ 

‘**But who’s 
goin’ to guide 
us past the 
Altar ?’ asked 
Williams. 

“*arlan 
an’ I looked 
at each other. 
We had never 
thought o’ 
that. With- 
out Mac we were lost — wanderers. 

‘** We'll make the rock an’ then take 
chances,’ said Ike desperately. ‘The 
bucket’s three-quarters gone, an’ we 
can’t go wildgoose huntin’ after daft 
men—push ahead.’ 

‘*As the sun went down that evenin’ 
we were yet some miles from the Al- 
tar. There was no moon that night. 
The heavens shut right down on us. 

‘** We ought to push right on,’ said 
Harlan, ‘so’s to get water for the 
horses, else they'll die here. What’ll 
we do without mounts an’ the farther 
edge miles an’ miles away? 

Gawd on’y knows how far away.’ 

‘** Tet’s giv’ ’em a rest for an hour 
or so,’ said Williams, getting down to 
the sand. We tethered them, They 





** There it is, followin’ us, followin’ us.” 
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were nearly blind from the sun’s glare. 

‘* * Now giv’ us a good pull at that 
bucket,’ said Williams. 

‘** Bill, I can’t,’ replied Harlan, de- 
terminedly. ‘Ye know we've had all 
possible for one day—more ’n a day's 
sheer o' that water already. Try to 
down it fora 
bit.’ 

“But we'll 
be sure to get 
more at the 
rock,’ said 
Williams. 

‘**Perhaps,’ 
answered 
Harlan, an’ 
for a moment 
I thought 
they'd hev’ a 
fight. But 
Williams had 
sense enough 
to know that 
Ike ‘ud die 
right over the 
top o’ the 
bucket. So he 
went off 
grumblin’and 
huddled 
down. 

‘“We were 
goin’ to rest 
for an hour 
or so. It seem- 
ed but a min- 
ute’s time, when a hand shook me an’a 
horror-stricken face peered into mine. 
The sun was already a foot above the 
horizon an’ the air growin’ laden with 
its breath. It seemed to me there was 
nothin’ new to be seen. Harlan lay 
stretched out beside the bucket an’— 
Great Gawd! the bucket was upsidedown 
on the sand. We crawled nearer. About 
it was a ploughed-up space—the horses ; 
an’ they had ploughed up Harlan with it. 
He lay crushed an’ broken. It fairly 
turned Williams’ head. He began tosob 
an’ wail over the man, as some squaw 
moans over a departed chief. There 
was but one thing to be done, an’ so 
out upon the trackless continent I 
staggered. Once I looked back, an’ 
Williams was still prayin’, 
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‘‘Which way should I go? There 
was no north, no south, no east, no 
west ! gray an’ yellow! ... 
gray an’ yellow! . . . an’ above that 
brazen ring o’ torture glarin’ down as 
some vicious thing. A white-crowned 
vulture came swooping nearer, while its 
mate lingered behind to watch for the 
end o’ Williams. The wind blew as the 
breath from a furnace, carryin’ swirls 
o’ prickly dust and swarmin’ sand flies. 
Which way could I go? I called an’ 
prayed an’ cursed aloud ran an’ 
stopped again laughed an’ shook 
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my fist at the sweatin’ palm o’ the 
sky. My brain seemed to boil. I tried 
to shut out the end with my hands. 

‘‘An age later a phantom came out 
o’ the haze—a horse that threw up its 
head an’ whinnied. Staggerin’ to it, 
I crawled upon its back. . That night, 
a cow-puncher roundin’ up a few 
stray cattle found me clingin’ to the 
brute. The Altar happened to be on’y 
‘bout four miles from the end o’ that 
infernal place.”’ 

The old man watched the antics of 
the squirrel and did not go on. 
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‘‘ What became of ‘ Leary Mac’?’’ 
‘« Never knew,’’ he answered, slowly. 
S’pose he ran on an’ on, till the sun 
mm up with him, an’ then 

‘* But Williams ?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes; I had near fergot. The 
cowboys found him at the Altar pool. 
He had said back in the mountains, ‘ I 
wouldn't go from yere to that spring 
fur all the water Gawd ever made,’ he 
said. Well, he had crawled nigh onto 
three miles fur that drink—three miles 
on hands an’ knees—fur a drink o’ dry 
sand, blown by eddies o’ the hot wind.’’ 

He pointed at the gentle thing paint- 
ing the park with its golden rays. 


Baby’s hand. 


Boy’s hand. 


‘The sun still shines out there,’’ he 
said; ‘‘that sun . . . it’s goin’ there 
now, an’ will blaze down on the dryin’ 
bones o’ Williams, an’ Leary Mac, an’ 
Harlan the murderer. Out there—in 
the land without a shadow—where the 
white peaks loom up in the distance 
as weird ghosts, an’ the silence reigns 
eternally—or ‘till the Gawd that had 
fersaken it shall call again for chaos.’’ 

The old man felt for his rude stick, 
and hobbled out of sight around the 
road’s turn. I watched — he could 
no longer see, and then, creeping to 
where the fountain gut nt I drank, 


Ss 


and drank, and drank! 


Girl's hand. Gouty hand. 



































PRACTICAL RADIOGRAPHY 


By E. FLEISCHMAN-ASCHEIM 


With Illustrations from Photographs by the Author 


NEW discoveries in science 
have attracted such wide- 
| spread interest as has that of 
| Prof. William Conrad Roent- 
—— gen, when he announced to 
the world that he had discovered a new 
light. This was on the 8th of Novem- 
ber, 1895, after he and other scientific 
men, working in the physical laboratory 
in Wurzburg, had made repeated ex- 
periments to demonstrate the existence 
and nature of the ‘‘ Cathode Ray.”’ 
The X-ray is still an unknown quan- 
tity. Many theories have been ad- 
vanced as to its scientific nature, but as 
yet they have remained theories only. 
The X-ray, which is also called the 
‘* Roentgen ray’’ and the ‘‘ Roentgen 








light,’’ after the discoverer, is by the 
layman supposed to be a very strong 
light which shines through everything, 
and by its intensity is almost blinding. 
But as a matter of fact all that anyone 
can see of it is a globe lit up by a 
‘ green fluid.’’ 

The study of the cause of phosphor- 
escence on glass was begun by Pliicker 
in 1859, in Germany, and carried on 
by a number of other scientists in 
that country, in England and Austria. 
Among these pioneers was Goldstein, 
who first gave the name of ‘‘cathode’’ to 
the agent producing the phosphores- 
cence, and Crooke, who invented the 
tube which is used for producing the 
X-ray. These Crooke’s tubes form nat- 
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urally the most important part of the 
apparatus of a radiographic machine. 
The Crooke’s tube is of various sizes 
and shapes, but all practically the same. 
It is a glass bulb from which the air or 
gases have been exhausted by proper 
pumps, thus creating a vacuum, so that 
only about one-millionth of the air 
originally in the tube remains. At each 
end is fused a platinum wire, one end 
terminating in a flat disk, the anode, 
the other a cup-shaped electrode, the 
cathode. When the two terminals of 
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the tube are connected to the corre- 
sponding terminals of either a static 
electrical machine or a Ruhmkorff coil, 
and the machine started in action, the 
tube is seen to glow with a green fluor- 
escence. That is the ray. 

Either the Ruhmkorff coil or static 
machine will cause a tube to fluoresce 
under proper conditions, and the power 
used may be the alternating current 
through a converter, the direct street 
current, or storage batteries. 

The device used to translate the X- 








Radiograph showing bad fracture of tibia and fibia of left leg. 
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Back of young man, showing advanced stage of tuberculosis of right lung, and patches 
indicating beginning of similar conditions tn the left lung 


























The true inwardness of a Belgian hare. 









rays into light 

rays, so that the 
discoveries made by the 
ray in passing through 
a solid body may be 
visible to the human 
eye, is called a fluore- 
scope. This is a funnel- 
shaped apparatus which 
has at one end a paste- 
board cover coated with 
fine crystals of barium, 
platino of cyanide or 


to view the shadow cast upon the 
fluorescent screen. 
When some object ca- 
pable of obstructing 
the rays is placed be- 
tween the tube and 
the screen or fluore- 
scope a dark shadow 
of the object is cast 
on the screen. 

In taking a radio- 
graph (also called a 
skiagraph, skiagram 
or shadowgraph) the 
subject is placed on 
the sensitized plate— 
which is merely an 
ordinary photograph- 
ic plate— with the 
tube over it. ‘ Sup- 
pose we take the ra- 
diograph of a hand. 
A sensitized plate is 
wrapped in two or 
three thicknesses of 
black paper or placed 
in a plate-holder, film side up; the 
hand is placed on it, a Crooke’s tube, 
properly focused, is suspended ten to 
twelve inches above, in a_ holder; 
the tube is excited for from one sec- 
ond to one minute; the current is 
then shut off and the plate taken into 
the dark room and developed in the us- 
ual way. If, for instance, a bullet or 
other foreign body be imbedded in the 
portion of the body radiographed, the 
bullet impedes the progress of the rays 




















The diamond test. 








The ghost of a lizard. 
some other fluorescent substance, and 
at the other an eye-piece through which 


more than the bone, being the more 
opaque of the two, and appears as the 
darker shadow. The illustration on page 
551 shows the head and skull ofasoldier, 
the bullet having entered one inch 
above the left eye and passing back, 
lodged in the base of the brain. 

Not only is the ray used in locating 
foreign bodies, but also in detecting 
fractures and dislocations as in the il- 
lustration on page 548, and for tuber- 
culosis as in that on page 549, and for 
calculi, cancer, tumors and various dis- 
eases of the bone. 

Commercially, the ray has not been 
much utilized, although some exhaust- 
ive experiments have been made on 





The foot has no secrets, 

















Practical Radiography. 
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food adulterations, on coal, quartz, etc. 
In detecting a false gem from a genuine 


it can be re 


lied on with 
absolute cer- 
tainty. On 


page 550 is a 
striking illus 
tration of this 
fact. Dia 
monds, as is 
well known, 
are pure car- 
bon ; and car- 
bon, which is 
opaque to or- 
dinary light, 
is transparent 
to the Roent- 
gen light, 
while glass, 
which is trans- 
parent to or- 
dinary light, 
is opaque to 
the Roentgen 
ray. 


Making a Radiograph. The apparatus at work. 











Head of a soldier killed in the Philippines, showing Mause? 
bullet at base of brain. 


An interesting experin 
recently in watching with the aid of an 
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1ent was made 


X-ray ma- 
chine and a 
fluorescope, 
motions car- 
ried on inside 
of an opaque 
body. A goose 
was fed with 
food mixed 
with sub-ni- 
trate of bis- 
muth salt, 
whichabsorbs 
the X-ray. 
The passage 
of the food 
down the long 
neck of the 
could 
plainly 
traced by the 
moving shad- 
ow cast on the 
fluorescope 
screen. 


goose 


be 





THE CONFESSIONS OF A BOOK AGENT 


By ALBERT 
GALLATIN SAGE 









fo fae | was once my 
aw pag lot—I cannot 
say my fortune 
— —to be a book 
agent. I shall make 
no attempt to justify 
that fact. I simply at- 
tribute it to my adole- 
scence. If any expia- 
tion be needed, let the 
world remember that 
I have long since re- 
pented in broken spirits 
and old shoes. 

We used to have a 
yellow dog at home 
that always recognized book agents 
and tramps at sight. These he never 
allowed inside the gate, while to all 
others he granted the freedom of the 
city. It made no difference how well 
or how poorly an agent was dressed, 
that dog knew him and stopped him. 
If he was dressed like a preacher and 
insisted on coming in, he didn’t look 
like a preacher when he went away. 

With something of barbaric relish 
my memory even yet lingers with de- 
light upon a scene which long ago oc- 
curred at the front gate of my childhood 
home. One sultry summer day an extra 
swell book agent descended upon us. 
de was tall and slender—made more 
so by his silk hat—was straight as an 
arrow, and walked with the light, 
springy step of a trotting horse. He 
wore a neat cutaway coat, a white vest, 
newly pressed trousers, and patent 
leather shoes on which the sunbeams 
skipped like spring lambs. He seemed 
to be fortune’s chief favorite. As he 
approached the gate his sky was serene. 
No cloud appeared anywhere. But 
alas for what was just over the horizon ! 
Under the evergreen tree, where two or 
three hens lay scratching in the dust, 
was stretched the yellow cur, taking 


ene We used to have a 
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his mid-day nap. The 
instant that agent's 
hand touched the latch 
his sky was black. The 
air was soon chaotic 
with swinging arms 
and legs, coat tails, 
plug hat, and cries of 
‘* Murder !’’ 

The corn in that im- 
mediate neighborhood 
was never harvested. 

As the dog lay down 
again to pick the shod- 
dy out of his teeth, a 
torn and tattered man 
limped painfully away. 

And yet I became a book agent! I 
ran a brief course in the nefarious busi- 
ness, and I live to tell it. Let me make 
my confession while in my right mind. 

At the close of my freshman year in 
college I had spent my entire where- 
withal on riotous professors and board- 
ing-house keepers, and I felt the neces- 
sity of looking about for some lucrative 
occupation for the summer. About 
this time I was deluged with circulars, 
mostly from publishing 
houses, inviting my at- 
tention to their enter- ‘ 
prises, and promising Se 
me great financial re- 
turns if I would em- 
bark inthem. Usually 
I fed these letters to 
my hungry waste-bas- 
ket unread; but one 
day I glanced careless- 
ly at the head of one 
of them. I see now 
how it was that the Uf 
Devil got Eve—he ej 
caught her eye. Pro- 
spective saints, keep 
your eyes shut. A 











Atattered man 
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look may be fatal. '"™rtd painfully away 
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A look was fatal. This is what I saw :— 
SUCCESSFUL BOOK AGENTS 


George Washington sold books in Fairfax 
Co., Va. 

Daniel Webster sold books in Merrimac 
Oa. i. 

Ex-President Grant sold books in North- 
ern Illinois. 

Ex-President Hayes 
sold books in South- 
ern Ohio. 

J. G. Blaine sold 
books in Washington 
Co., Pa. 

H. W. Longfellow 
acted as a book agent. 

Mark Twain sold 
books as an agent. 

Jay Gould sold maps 
in Delaware Co., N. Y. 

Thousands have 
found the book busi- 
ness a stepping-stone 
to a successful busi- 
ness career. 






The minute my eye struck that cata- 
logue of names I was in danger. Some 
of those gentlemen were my idols. In 
my boyish literary and forensic efforts 
I had committed myself to them without 
reserve. In my last High School 
oration I had elevated Washington so 
high that it was impossible to bring 
him down within the reach of calumny. 

Would that the on-coming storm had 
switched off on another track, but it 
didn’t. It was after me. For once 
I was a picked man, the special 
object of fate. The pop-eyed 
Furies had caught sight of me, 
and admired. The compliment 
soothes me somewhat. 

I hadacollege chum with whom 
I had often sawed wood, eaten 
wormwood and gall, killed time, 
and flunked. I dropped in on him 
one evening to have him get out 
my Greek for me, and found him ¢ 
blue. He was strapped and his ~ 
landlady had dunned him for 
board. He was in a pitiable con- 
dition. His past was a disap- 
pointment, his present a predica- 
ment, and his future a blank. There 
was a knock at the door. The next 
moment thére stood in the doorway a 
well-dressed young fellow with needle- 
like features, the eye of a lynx, and 
the accent of a down-east Yankee. If 


If Satan is like that 





Satan is like that young man I don’t 
wonder at his success. Hehad a glib, 
oily tongue, and he knew how to listen 
as wellastospeak. He read the classics 
like an ancient, and the first thing he 
did was to give us a lift on our morrow’s 
lessons. This done, he began to inquire 

sympathetically about our wel- 


Trewinsteny fare and our general circum- 
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stances. He soon knew our 
situation thoroughly. He deep- 
ly sympathized with us in our 
poverty. The brine stood in 
his eye as he told us how badly 
it made him feel to contemplate 
human want in any form, espe- 
cially in promising young men 
who had voluntarily surrendered 
the lucrative rewards of busi- 
ness life and were heroically 
struggling to educate themselves 
as public leaders and benefactors. 

We all sighed once around and used 
our handkerchiefs. Then the stranger 
worked a new set of wires in his face 
and composed his features into a com- 
placent smile. It was a peculiar smile, 
one in which were mingled humility 
and lofty condescension. With clasped 
hands and eyes rolled up toward the 
cobwebs on the ceiling, he told us that 
he himself had been through all our 
trials, and then went on to say that, by 
the advice of a friend, 
he had been enabled 
to win his release 
from annoying want. 
Then, without stop- 
ping to draw his 
breath or let us draw 
ours, he declared that 
he could help us to 
do the same thing 
for ourselves—do it 
very easily—do it 
then and there. I felt 
dizzy. Tom looked 
~ silly. 

The stranger now 
produced, as if by 
magic, the prospectus of a subscription 
book and began to show it up. He 
was a general agent, and he was a 
general. He gave glowing accounts 
of the marvelous transformation in 
many of the fellows—fellows who had 


n 
danger 
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suddenly shot from the lowest ditch of 
grinding want to the highest social 
circles in college life. They now took 
in all the fun, and had plenty of money 
left to pay their board bills. (That hit 
Tom just right.) It was a healthy 
calling. It had developed many a sal- 
low consumptive into a deep-chested, 
shaggy-headed quarter-back. Who 
would not embrace an opportunity like 
this, with nothing against it and every- 
thing in its favor? 

While speaking the agent slipped on 
the table a blank contract, already filled 
in, and handed us his pen, already 
primed, with which to sign it. 

It came suddenly as a proposal to 
a girl. A moment Tom and I| looked 
into each other’s face and trembled. 
The stranger, as if he misunderstood 
us, pointed with his bony index finger 
to the fatal spot and said:— 

‘* Right here is the place, gentlemen; 
just put your names 
on this line.’’ 

Early the next day 
he delivered the out- 
fitsand collected their 
price, which we had 
meanwhile borrowed. 

I walked on air. 
The grim spectre of 
poverty had disap- 
peared, and I saw 
only visions of wealth 
and plenty. 

When the final ex- 
aminations were over 
and my conditions *), 
were registered, with- 
out waiting for the last of the com- 
mencement joys, Tom and I packed 
our grips and bade a feverish good-bye 
to our friends. 

When we arrived at our destination, 
the innocent community on which we 
were making our descent seemed quite 
unconscious of our designs. No one 
met us at the depot with pitchforks or 
eggs or tar. The unwary hackmen 










were as kind to us as to a band of 
traveling showmen wko got offthe same 
train. Fs 
We had been instructed to call on 
the local clergy and obtain their written 
recommendations of our book. We did 


: tured to ask his reason. 
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so—that is, we tried todo so. At the 
first parsonage where I stopped the maid 
told me the pastor was out attending a 
funeral, ‘‘the funeral of the man that 
was murdered,’’ assuming that I was no 
stranger. 

‘* So they kill folks here,’’ I mused. 

My next halt was at the study of the 
leading minister of the town, and it 
was a halt. He was a noble-looking 
man, frank and sincere. I thought, 
There is my man; and there indeed he 
was. Hestayed there. I couldn’t move 
him. I was embarrassed as I entered 
his study, and he seemed to take it for 
granted that I would be. When I hesi- 
tated and stammered, he very kindly 
tried to oil the track by saying: 

‘‘ Well, young man, I suppose you 
want to get married.’’ 

That rattled me more than ever, and 
again he tried to anticipate my wants 
by asking when and where the solemn 
event was totake place. HowI wished 
I could get out of that fix by saying, 
‘* Right here, if you please, in half an 
hour;’’ but I wasn’t prepared for such 
an alternative, and so I was obliged to 
spoil a good thing by bluntly declaring 

my real mission. Then there 

was a change of counte- 
nance; for the good man in- 
stantly ceased to look happy 
— and obliging and assumed 
an expression of painful dis- 
appointment—such as I soon 
imitated. He declined to 
grant my request. I ven- 
Wasn’t my 
What objection 


Here is 
the place 
Centlemen 





book a good one? 
could he make to it ? 

The clergyman asked why I wanted 
his recommendation. I replied, 

‘* Because your influence will help 
me to sell this book in the community, 
especially among your congregation.’’ 

‘‘ Why are you trying to sell this 
book ?’’ was his next question; and he 
soon had my whole story, consisting 
chiefly of my fifiancial needs. Then, 
riveting his eye on that sensitive spot in 
my soul nearest the seat of conscience, 
he shot one more question at me :— 

‘“‘Then it is in your own personal 
interest that you desire my recommend- 
ation?’ 
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There was but one answer and I 
made it :—— 
“yea 

‘* Now,’ said he, ‘‘ do you not see 

that 1 cannot con- 
Well, young man. 1 suppose scientiously grant 
toget | it? My parishion- 
ers pay me a sal- 
ary to work in 
their interests, 
not in yours. If 
my position gives 
me any peculiar 
influence, it is 
delegated to me 
by them. It is 
theirs, not mine, 
and I have no 
right to lend it to 
a stranger who 
desires to go 
among them and 
make money off 
them for his own 
sake.”’ 

[felt as if I had 
been stepped on. Although he had not 
said it, I knew that the minister regarded 
my business as a species of plundering. 

My nerve was gone. I walked 
through one street after another, but 
could not find a starting point to suit 
me. I brought up at length in an old 
street on the outskirts, at the foot of a 
hill. The houses were small and poor. 
Here I would make the humble begin- 
ning of my great task. I shut my eyes, 
I set my teeth and muttering, ‘‘Here 
goes !’’ 1 shambled up to the meanest 
hut in the row. I stopped. I scanned 
the house. I wondered who would 
meet me at the door and what would 
be the greeting. I started again. Again 
I stopped and looked. The curtains 
were drawn at the window, and the 
piece of rag carpet on the low doorstep 
looked as if it had not been trodden for 
amonth. An airof desertion pervaded 
the premises. O, how I hoped there 
was no one at home! And then I fan- 
cied I heard a faint voice within. I 
approached nearer. I raised my hand 
to knock. I drew back. What if some 
one should be at home? What should 
I do? What should I say? Let me 
see, how does that thing go? Nota 
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syllable of all the wordy passages of the 
AGENT’S MANUAL which I had 
committed to memory could I recall. 

I turned once more toward the street 
I saw a woman coming a block or two 
away. I wanted torun, but that would 
not do—she must already have seen me, 
and how should I look now in full re- 
treat? She came nearer. I was frantic. 
I must do something right away. 


I rapped. 
I held my breath; my heart stood 
still. The door gave back a hollow 


sound, like the sound of a corpse kick- 
ing against the coffin lid. 

I was excited. I rapped again, louder. 
An age crawled slowly across the inter- 
vening moments. Then I heard alow, 
faint sound within. I strained my ears 


to listen. Again I heard it, this time 
more distinct. A thin, piping voice 
said : 

‘** Come.”’ 


I waited for another repetition, and 
then ventured to lift the old-fashioned 
latch and enter. I was blinded by the 
deep dusk and stifled by the fetid atmo- 
sphere that no breath of fresh air seemed 
ever to have stirred. As I stood silent, 
trying to penetrate the gloom, I heard 
the strange voice that sounded as if it 
came from another world, calling to 
me:— 

‘* Was suchst du?’’ 

I turned, and there in a dark corner 
of the room I saw the dim outline of 
an old woman sitting in a low rocker, 





I walked through 
One street after anthnen. 


jae Ryland 
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with palsied hands fum- 
bling her knitting in her 
lap. 

‘“Was suchst du?” 
she muttered again ; and 
her voice sounded like 
the night wind among 
the pine trees in a 
graveyard. 

I stood like one en- 
tranced, speechless, al- 
most thoughtless. All 
the training my general 
agent had given me 
availed me nothing here. ¢* 
He had not told me how 
to deal with a customer 
like this. The old wom- 
an’s question was not in 
the list of ‘‘ ANSWERS TO OBJEC- 
TIONS.” 

‘* Was suchst du?’’ 

Awakening to my situation, I turned 
to the bent, witch-like form and, with 
an effort, summoning my small stock 
of German phrases, I replied: 

‘* Tch—hab’—ein—Buch.’’ 

Leaning still more forward and 
stretching her neck to its utmost length, 
like an angry gander reaching for a 
small boy’s trousers, the old lady put 
her hand to her ear and exclaimed: 

‘* Was ?”’ 

‘‘TIch hab’ ein Buch,’’ I repeated, 
with the caution of a man handling 
eggs. 

‘* Kin Buch ?”’ 


‘Ja, ein Buch — ein — ein — ein 


sch6nes Buch, ein—ein—ein—a book 
that tells about the b-r-r-r-r,’’ and away 
I went in the vernacular as if there were 
a policeman after me. 
‘* Nichts versteh ! 


Nichts versteh !"’ 
and theold wom- 
an made a ges- 
ture as if to say, 
‘*Get away 
from here with 
that vulgar lan- 
guage !”’ 

‘* Bist du alles 
deutsch?” I 
asked. 





‘Ja, alles 
deutsch.’’ 
: Was suchst éut” ee Ad -," 
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Baik ‘* Ad je.” 
excited I closed the door soft- 
ly behind me. I was ex- 


cited and dreaded the 
next call. I had an at- 
tack of palpitation of 
the heart when I rapped 
at the door, and it was 
with positive relief that 
I found no one at home. 
The third house was 
uninhabited. At the 
a fourth house I was met 
by a bristling cur that 
reminded me of Carlo. 
He seemed to know me, 
not as master, but as 
foe. He reached earn- 
estly for my trousers 
through a crack in the fence. I fancied I 
saw rags in his teeth when he first snarled 
at me. He stubbornly disputed my en- 
trance, and yielded only when the harsh - 
voice of his mistress called him off. 
Then he sullenly backed toward the 
porch, growling and snapping. 

At the door I was met by the mistress 
of the house, a brawny, double-fisted 
dame with a face like a pot of kraut, 
who, planting herself squarely in the 
doorway, sternly demanded my errand. 
This tactic was a stunner. My instruc- 
tions had been to enter the parlor and 
gallantly take my seat beside the lady 
and show up my book with grace and 
dignity. But here I was, standing like 
a tramp on the doorstep, with a snap- 
ping cur at my heels and a savage 
amazon glaring down upon me with 
beetling brow—what could I do under 
such circumstances ? 

I did nothing. I stood there in con- 
fusion, like a scared lunatic, until the 
woman herself recalled me to my senses 
by demanding: 

‘* Zee here, young zhap, vat you vand 
here ?’”’ 

I fumbled mechanically for my pros- 
pectus and began: 

‘‘T am introducing a new work, just 
from the press, which I would like—’’ 

‘‘T no vand any new vork, shust 
vrom de bress; und I don’d care vat 
you vand. I vand you to get right oud 
of here as vasd as your pipestem legs 
vill carry you. Do you hear?’”’ 
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I heard, and the next three or 
four houses I walked past very 
quietly. 


Near the upper end of the street I 
found a young couple in the honeymoon 
of life, sitging on a side stoop. The 
husband was rigging an old fiddle 
while his wife at his side was spoiling 
a new cambric handkerchief by pulling 
the threads out of it. I drew forth my 
prospectus and advanced to the attack. 
The young man coolly remarked that 
he did not care to buy, and went me- 
chanically on with his task, occasion- 
ally wiping his bow across the strings 
to test his work. I begged the privilege 
of showing him my book as a matter 
of pleasure to myself and of duty to my 
firm. (I was almost willing to offer a 
premium to any man who would hold 
still long enough for me to 
practice on him.) 

‘* Well, shoot away,’ he 
said carelessly. 

I shot. I shot it all off, 
from the title page to the 
blank subscription list at the 
end of the prospectus. I skim- 
med the table of contents and 
then ran through the chapters, 
reading, or rather reciting, 
well-learned passages here and 
there. When I had finished 
this exercise and wiped the 
dew of exertion from my brow 
and had urged him to sub- 
scribe, he looked up at me and said: 

‘* Well, sir, you’ve got that yarn 
purty well larned.’’ 

‘*What do you mean ?’’ I inquired 
innocently. 

‘*T mean,”’ he replied with some em- 
phasis, ‘‘that you’ve got that story 
purty well committed to memory.’’ 

I looked at him with a surprised and 
injured air; but he met my gaze with a 
steady eye and continued: 

‘You needn’t try to gull me. I 
know all about it. You've been a 
studyin’ up that piece for three hull 
weeks,’’ and looking me squarely in the 
face he demanded, ‘‘ haven’t you?” 

I looked grave. I felt so. I dislike 
that kind of question. But without 
taking his eye from me he pressed his 
query, ‘‘ Haven’t you?”’ 





Sternty demanded my errand 
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‘* Yes, four of them,’’ I answered. 

Then there fell from his lips a wither- 
ing dissertation on humbugs in general 
and on me in particular. It was a one- 
sided affair. I took no part in it. I 
had no chanceto. Like Mare Antony, 
the young man talked right on until 
his mind was free—and mine was bur- 
dened. As I turned the corner I heard 
him playing: 

‘* Shoo, fly, don’t bother me.”’ 

My last call that evening was on a 
good-natured man in the October of 
life. He was a molder by trade, and 
had just returned from work. He gave 
me my first welcome, and insisted on 
my taking the best chair in the ‘‘ settin’ 
room ’’ and fanning myself with a torn 
book cover while he washed from his 
face and hands the grime of toil. Then, 
drawing his chair close to 
mine, he said in most cordial 
tones: 

‘** Now, 
book.’’ 

I experienced a new sensa- 
tion. Though not in the least 
nervous I forgot all about my 
well-learned description. We 
simply sat there like two 
friends, talking over the merits 
of an acknowledged gem. It 
seemed as if the world had 
suddenly turned round; and 
it seemed so more than once 
in the next few minutes. I 
was in the midst of a fine description 
when suddenly my host sprang up and 
unceremoniously shot out of the room. 
I looked around in surprise and bewil- 
derment to see my prospective customer 
return with a new book and proceed to 
show it up to me with rare enthusiasm. 

It was a volume of travels that the 
fellow had recently purchased and, in 
the ardor of his first love, he regarded 
it as the one book in print. 

‘It's got efery ting in it;’’ he ex- 
plained, ‘‘about how tey used to haf 
tings in te olden times. It tells all 
about de Pyramits of Egypt, te Hang- 
ing Gartens of Babylon, te itols and 
pagotas of Intia, and eferyting. O, 
it’s wonterful.’’ 

I made no direct reply. 





let’s see your 


I merely 


suggested that he take a more complete 
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survey of my book. He immediately 
dropped his own as if he had caught 
himself in a fit of absent-mindedness 
and turned to the perusal of mine. 
the attraction of his own 
proved too great for his 
self-control. Several times 
he renewed his attempts 

to show it up. At last, 
however, he concluded 
with me that there was 
room on his shelf for 
both treasures, and he had 
all but signed his name 
when his wife came in. 
Wives have stood be- 
tween their husbands and 
many a joy. We read of 
a certain man who testi- 
fied that he could not go 
to a feast because he had 
married a wife. Better a 
good feast than a bad 
wife ! 

This woman was a red-eyed, weazen- 
faced shrew. Her poor husband was 
trying to be a Socrates; she was Xan- 
tippe without trying. Unceremoniously 
I shot out of the room as he was de- 
claring that she could get specks to fit, 
and she was swearing that she couldn't. 

Tom and I arose in the morning dis- 
pirited and homesick. We ate break- 
fast without appetite, and began our 
day’s work without enthusiasm. To- 
gether we entered Dives’s Boulevard, 
the fashionable residence avenue where 
the nabobs and aristocrats, active and 
retired, had built their mansions. A 
little way back from the road stood a 
gray sandstone house which was a model 
of architecture. The lawn was the per- 
fection of landscape gardening. 

‘* That man has an eye in his head,”’ 
I ventured. 

‘‘Aneye!’’ roared Tom. ‘‘ He has 
eyes enough for the whole road, and 
the soul of an artist thrown in.”’ 

‘‘Sayl’’ 

** What ?”’ 

“* Do you think that fellow could ap- 
preciate a genuine work of art?”’ 

‘““Do I? Well, I guess! What he 
can’t appreciate doesn’t belong to the 
category of fine arts.’’ 

“eé Well ae 
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‘‘ Well, what ?’’ and Tom began to 
get alert. 
‘* Do you think he’d appreciate the 


But steel engravings in this book ?”’ 
Tom scratched his head 
A dissertation on witha humphs 


mbugs 


‘*T guess I'll try,’’ and 
I started up the winding 
path among the shrubs. 

‘*A long, last fare- 
well! ’’ said Tom. 

On the silver door- 
plate I read the name 
‘‘Benedict,’’ and judged 
the augury good. I rang 
the bell. It seemed an 
age that I stood there in 
silent expectation. Just 
as I was about to ring 
again or run, I heard 
within a soft footfall and 
the rustle of silk garments. The 
key turned in the latch with a 

sharp, clean click ; the door swung 
noiselessly open, as if the gloved hand 
of magic had touched it; and, in a 
dimly-lighted hall, I stood in the pres- 
ence of a woman as pale and delicate as 
a stalk of celery. I was shown into 
the parlor and told that Mr. Benedict 
would presently appear. 

I was gazing about me in delightful 
bewilderment when the door opened 
softly and the master entered. The dim 
light, which was little more than dark- 
ness, revealed a man wearing the silvery 
crown of three-score years and ten. His 
step was slow but elastic, and his face, 
as well as I could make it out, had a 
delicate sweetness 
about it that was 
cheering to a hungry 
soul, and my soul . 
was hungry. 

I was soon telling 
him of my great | 
book, outlining its || 
contents, reading se- || 
lect passages, and || 


unceremomously 
shot out of the room 





dwelling upon points 
of special excellence. 
I reached the climax 
when I came upon a 
certain steel engrav- 
ing. 
terpiece. 


It was a mas- ae 
The de- ee 
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scriptive circular said so. It repre- 
sented the grief of Henry I. over 
the untimely death of his only son, 
William the Aethling. The king stood 
apart from his lords on a rocky head- 
land, looking out over the wreck-strewn 
waves, and knew that there his boy had 
found a troubled resting-place. 

I made nocomment. I merely pointed 
in silent emotion to that peerless en- 
graving, sure that I had reached the 
tenderest spot in the old man’s soul. 

A moment longer I pointed to the 
picture. Then, as a draft of air pressed 
back the close-drawn curtain and let a 
bright ray of light fall full upon the old 
man’s face, I looked up through the 
mist in my own eyes, sure that I would 
see upon his blanched cheek the tear- 
drops of a father’s grief. 

There was no tear there, and no sign 
of intelligent appreciation. He was 
blind as a bat, and his features were as 
composed as the carved image on a 
gravestone ! 

On reaching the highway I saw Tom 
coming down the road at full gallop, 
with a bulldog in his wake. It was a 
great race. Tom was doing his best, 
but the dog was doing better. He was 
gaining at every bound. Tom made 
one desperate spurt, but in vain. The 
brute won. He gathered up the lad’s 
coat-tail in his capacious maw and be- 
gan to eat his way toward the shoulders. 
There was a yell for help, a good, lusty 
yell, wild, weird, unearthly; but the 
vicious beast went heedlessly on in his 
destructive way. My comrade gave me 
an appealing look 
that seemed to say: 
Can't you help me? 
I haven’t made my 
well yet. 

I paused benevo- 
lently to assist him. 
I feared the mon- 
ster would swallow 
him and then come 
at me with added 
momentum. Here 
my boyhood wick- 
edness served me a 
good turn. I could 
throw stones. I had 
practiced picking 


I merely pointed to 
that engraving 





swallows off the tele- 
graph wires, and the old 
trick came back to me 
in the day when life and 
death hung on that sav- 
age skill. I took up a 
stone. The dog, divin- 
ing my intention, still | 
holding on to the coat, 
swung round Tom’s cen- | 
ter of gravity in a dis- |i} 
orderly conic section. I |! 
took in the elements of 
the curve with my eye 
and sent the jagged 
piece of quartz whizzing 
on its cruel errand of 
mercy. The well-aimed 
missile went crashing into the floating 
ribs of the beast and brought him, emp- 
ty-mouthed and howling, to the ground. 
I never saw a bulldog change his mind 
quicker. 

I will any day pit young David with 
a few stones against old Goliath with a 
brush scythe. Ask no more. 

How long I should have pursued this 
mad career had I been left to my own 
unaided judgment I do not know. 

As I limped into the room that night 
I found Tom sitting at a table writing. 
He did not look up. My own look was 
rather downcast and I paid little atten- 
tion to him. 

After a while Tom came out of his 
abstracted state of mind and asked: 

‘* How does this strike you ?”’ 

I told him that everything that had 
struck yet had hit pretty hard, where- 
upon he gave me one of those 
vicious glances that perempt- 
orily forbade trifling, and so I 
looked innocent and asked him 
what he had. He replied: 

‘* A letter to the firm.”’ 

‘* A love letter? ’’ I queried. 

‘‘Well,”’ he exclaimed, 
‘that is an idea. I guess I'll 
change it a bit,’’ and for a 
time I heard nothing but the 
scratching of his pen. Final- 
ly, he wheeled round abruptly 
and read as follows :— 






“______. PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


“‘Gentlemen: A loving ging 
to you, one and all. I have enjoye 
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my past correspondence with you immensely, 
but it’s all over now. is i 
to you. I have changed my calling. 

‘*I believe we are even on the money ques- 
tion. I paid your general agent for my out- 
fit, and took his receipt. If 
you ever run short you can have 
it back at a discount. 

‘*T have no orders to report. 

‘**T leave this field in the morn- 
ing never to return, unless it be 
in future years to pick up a few 
items for my autobiography. If 
you wish to put another man 
4 . . . 
in my place it will be all right; 
only I beg as a last favor that 
you pick one of my enemies. 
You had better take the softest 
headed one if you want him 
to stay. He will have no trou- 
ble in dropping into my place. 
He can easily find my tracks on 
the main road leading out of 
town toward the Equator. He 
will find dog tracks in the 
same locality. They will stay 
rains wash them out. 

‘“‘Gentlemen, I wish you a merry Christ- 
mas. Adieu. Forever yours, 

‘* THOMAS H 


till the fall 





‘**June 28, 18—. 


‘“What!’’ saidI. ‘‘ Are you going 
to quit?”’ 
‘‘No. I have quit.”’ 


‘‘ What are you going to do?”’ 

‘¢ Get out of br-r-r-r-r;’’ the air was 
blue. 

‘* Hold on!’’ I yelled. 
that letter yet.”’ 

‘‘ Why not?’’ and he straightened up 
defiantly. 

‘* Because I 
want you to 
add a_ post- 
script and tell 
them that I’m 
going along 
with you.”’ 

“Do you 
mean it?’’ 

‘* Of course 
I do.’’ 

He made 
the desired 
addition and 
then hurried 
out into the 
night to post 
that document 
while his res- 
olution was 
hot. 


‘* Don't lick 


It waseé great race 





This is my last letter 
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We were now book agents no longer. 
We were just common civilians. We 
felt a good deal more civil than we had 
done for a few days past,—and more 
silly, too. 
The next 
morning, on 
the stump 
where we had 
been sitting, 
we piled all 
that pertained 
to our recent 
calling, a lit- 
tle pyramid of 
melancholy 
trophies. Then 
I touched a 
match to the 
heap. 
All that day we walked, and the next. 
It was on the fourth day that we ap- 
proached my father’s house. In front 
of it we met the hired men shuffling off 
to work. As dinner was over we took 
pot luck, but a keen appetite seasoned 
the fare, and when my mother saw how 
those scanty scraps vanished she thought 
we had been fasting for a fortnight. I 
explained that it was her cooking that 
made the dinner taste so good, and Tom 
said that his mother cooked the same 
way. We were getting along very well 
in our efforts to conceal our true condi- 
tion until my uncle dropped in. He 
asked a score of inopportune questions. 
As if in utter ignorance of the facts in 
the case, he innocently inquired what 
we had been doing. I replied that we 
had been engaged in the book business. 
‘“What! Book agents? You, book 
agents ?’’ and he looked astonished. 
‘*O,”’ I explained, .‘‘ not—not—not 
just what you would call regular—that 
is to say, ordinary—I mean common 
book agents—not such as you have 
around here. We were taking orders 
for a new work, just from the press—’’ 
‘*O bosh! that’s what they all say. 


A letter to the firm 


What book was it, anyhow? What’s 
the name of it ?’”’ 

I stammered out the title. 

‘“What! that? Why, that’s the 


very book an agent was around my 
house with only the other day, one of 
the mednest bores that ever struck this 
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y art of the countr,. I kicked him half 
way across the road, and the dog took 
him down as far as Snyder’s lane. I 
bet you can see his tracks for a 
month.’’ 

Tom nudged 
me till I hit 
him. 

I was sitting 
on the veranda, 
enjoying the 
glorious pano- 
rama of hills, 
the clematis and 
the honeysuc- 
kle, when the 
old yellow dog 
crept lazily out 
from under mo- 
ther’s plant- 
stand and came 
up to me in that 
dreamy way that 
old dogs have. His colorless eye had a 
vacant stare, and the whiskers about his 
mouth were bleached with age. He 
shook himself carefully as if he were in 
danger of coming to pieces, and looked 
up into my face before he lay down at 
my feet. 

For a while he lay there, almost purr- 
ing out his grateful appreciation of my 
caresses, when suddenly that same 
old rheumatic dog sprang to his feet 
like an agile pup, the hair on his back 
stood straight upright, his tail switched, 
his lip quivered, his broken teeth showed 
wickedly, and he set up a vicious growl 
that seemed to say, ‘‘ You’re a goner.”’ 
I looked around for the object of all this 
display of righteous indignation, and, 
behold! a book agent was coming up 
the gravel path, carrying a prospectus 
exactly like my own. I grabbed the dog 
just in time to save a good suit of 
clothes. I carried him into the house 
and asked mother to hold him tight till 
I got the agent safely off. I then re- 
turned and, taking the young man by 
the hand, led him gently back to the 
front gate and said to him solemnly : 

‘*My friend, you are on sacred 
ground.’’ 

He looked about in horrified astonish- 
ment, as if he were rudely treading on 
a little, long grassy mound. 


leouched 4 match 
tothe heap 
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‘* Do you see how the earth has been 
dug up around here?’’ I asked. 

He stared wildly about as if he ex- 
pected to see bones, or spirits, or yellow- 
jackets coming out of the 
ground. 

‘“These,’’ said I in serious 
tones, ‘‘are the footprints of 
a book agent.’ 

The fellow looked incred- 
ulous. 

‘* He didn’t 
it,’’ I said. 

‘* Was he out of his head ?”’ 
he gasped. 

‘“‘Out of pretty much 
everything,’’ [| exclaimed. 

‘ Out of breath, out of coun- 
tenance, out of heart, and 
very considerably out of 
pocket.’’ 

‘What did he do?’’ whis- 
pered the poor wreich. 

‘Do! What didn’t he do? He went 
through all the gyrations of a Dutch 
windmill in a hurricane. It was the 
dog that did it.’’ Then, after another 
pause, I added: ‘‘ That dog still lives 
—lI hear him coming now.”’ 

That fellow was just about as nimble 
as his predecessor. He went down the 
road with his coat-tail whipping in the 
breeze like a top-gallant sail in a squall. 

Troubled were my slumbers that 
night. A man in tattered clothes limped 
painfully across the landscape of my 
dream. All he carried was a book, yet 
he seemed crushed by its weight. 

I awoke with a start and a shout 
that brought the household to my 
bedside. I looked up innocently. 


‘* Be easy. 

It was not e% 
me you \&/ 
heard, but e~ nates: 
only the 

voice of 
Tom's con- 
science.’’ 


mean to do 








SULLEN day, full of chill 
gusts and drizzle, sinking 
into a wet, misty night! 
Three hunted Jacobites, 
dragging themselves forward 
drearily, found the situation 
one of utter cheerlessness. 
For myself, misery spoke in 
every motion, and to say the 
same of Creagh and Macdonald is to 
speak by the card. Fatigue is not the 
name for our condition. Our bones 
ached, our throats were limekilns, 
composts of sores were our ragged 
feet. 

On every side the redcoats had hemmed 
us in, and we knew not whether we 
tramped to a precarious safety or to 
death. Indeed, ‘twas but little we 
cared, for at last exhaustion had touched 
the limit of endurance. Not a word 
had passed the lips of any of us for 
hours, lest the irritation of our worn 
nerves should flame into open rupture. 

At length we stood on the summit of 
the ridge. Scarce a half mile from us 
a shieling was to beseen on the shoulder 
of the mount. 

‘‘That looks like the cot where 
O’Sullivan and the Prince put up a 
month ago,’’ said Creagh. 

Macdonald ruffled at the name like a 
turkeycock. Since Culloden the word 
had been to him as a red rag to a bull. 

‘*’The Devil take O’Sullivan and his 
race,’’ burst out the Scotch captain. 
‘* Gin it had not been for him the cause 
had not been lost.’’ 

The Irishman’s hot temper flared. 

‘* You forget the Macdonalds, sir,’’ 
he retorted tartly. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE RED HEATHER HILLS. 


‘* What ails you at the Macdonalds?” 
demanded the gentleman of that ilk, 
looking him over haughtily from head 
to foot. 

Creagh flung out his answer with an 
insolent laugh. ‘‘Culloden!’’ 

The Macdonald’s color ebbed. ‘‘It 
will be a great peety that you hafe in- 
sulted me, for there will presently be a 
dead Irishman to stain the snow with 
hiss blood,’’ he said deliberately, falling 
into more broken English as he always 
did when excited. 

Creagh shrugged. ‘‘ That’s on the 
knees of the gods. At the worst, it 
leaves one less for the Butcher to hang, 
Scotch or Irish.’’ 

‘*It sticks in my mind that I hafe 
heard you are a pretty man with the 
steel—at the least I am thinking so,’’ 
said Captain Roy, standing straight as 
an arrow, his blue eyes fixed steadily 
on his opponent. 

‘*Gadso! Betwixt and between, but 
I daresay my sword will serve to keep 
my head at all events whatefer,’’ cried 
Creagh, mimicking scornfully the 
other’s accent. 

Donald whipped his sword from its 
scabbard. 

‘*Fery well. 
proving, sir.’’ 

The quarrel had ripped out so quickly 
that hitherto I had found no time to in- 
terfere, but now I came between them 
and beat down the swords. 

‘‘Are you mad, gentlemen? Put up 
your sword, Tony. Back, Macdonald, 
or on my soul I’ll run you through,’’ I 
cried. 

‘*Come on, the pair of ye. 


That will make easy 


Captain 
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Roy can fend for (look out for) him- 
sel’,’’ shouted the excited Highlander, 
thrusting at me. 

‘* Fall back, Tony, and let me have 
a word,’’ I implored. 

The Irishman disengaged, his anger 
nearly gone, a whimsical smile already 
twitching at his mouth. 

‘* Creagh, you don’t mean to impeach 
the courage of Captain Macdonald, do 
you ?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Not at all—not at all. Faith, I 
never saw a man more keen to fight,’’ 
he admitted, smiling. 

‘*He was wounded at Culloden. You 
know that?’’ 

‘*So I have heard.’’ Then he added 
drily, some imp of mischief stirring 
him: ‘‘In the heel, wasn’t it?’’ 

‘* Ves, in the foot,’’ I told him hastily. 
‘** T suppose you do not doubt the valor 
of the Captain’s clan any more than his 
own ?”’ 

‘* Divil a bit! ’’ he answered careless- 
ly. ‘‘ I’ve seen them fight too often to 
adinit of any question as to their cour- 
age at all, at all. For sheer daring I 
never saw the beat of the Highland 
troops—especially if there chanced to 
be any plunder on the other side of the 
enemy, egad !”’ 

I turned to Donald Roy, who was 
sullenly waiting for me to have done. 
‘‘Are you satisfied, Captain, that Tony 
meant to impute nothing against you or 
your clan ?’”’ 

‘*Oich! Oich?’’ he grumbled. ‘‘I 
wass thinking I heard some other dirty 
sneers.”’ 

‘* Retracted with the best will in the 
world. Come, Captain Macdonald, 
sure ’tis not worth our while doing the 
work of the red coats for them. ’Slife, 
tis not fair to Jack Ketch ! ’’ exclaimed 
the Irishman. 

‘*Right, Donald! Why, you fire- 
eating Hotspur, you began it yourself 
with a fling at the Irish. “Make up, 
man! Shake hands with Tony and be 
done with your bile.’’ 

Creagh offered his hand, smiling, and 
his smile was a handsome letter of re- 
commendation. Donald’s face cleared, 
and he gripped heartily the hand of the 
other. 

‘‘ With great pleasure, and if I have 





said anything offensive | eat my words 
at all events,’’ he said. 

‘* You may say what you please about 
O'Sullivan, Captain Macdonald. Ecod, 
he may go to the devil for me,’’ Creagh 
told him. 

‘* Well, and for me, too; ’fore God, 
the sooner the better.’’ 

‘If there is to be no throat-cutting 
to warm the blood, maybe we had bet- 
ter push on to the bothy, gentlemen. 
I’m fair niddered (perishing with cold). 
This Highland mist goes to the mar- 
row,’’ I suggested merrily, and linking 
arms with them I moved forward. 

In ten minutes we had a roaring fire 
ablaze, and were washing down with 
usquebaugh the last trace of unkind- 
ness. After we had eaten our bannocks 
and brose we lay in the shine of the 
flame and reveled in the blessed heat, 
listening to the splash of the rain out- 
side. We were still encompassed by a 
cordon of the enemy, but for the present 
we were content to make the most of 
our unusual comfort. 

‘* Here’s a drammoch left in the flask. 
I give you the restoration, gentlemen,’”’ 
cried Donald. 

‘*T wonder where the Prince is this 
night,’’ I said after we had drunk the 
toast. 

We fell to a meditative, sombre si- 
lence, and presently Captain Roy began 
tosing softly one of those touching Jacob- 
ite melodies that drive to the source of 
tears like rain to the roots of flowers. 
Donald had one of the rare voices that 
carry the heart to laughter and to sobs. 
The singer’s song, all pathos and ten- 
derness, played on the chords of our 
emotion like a harp. My eyes began to 
smart. Creagh muttered something 
about the peat smoke affecting his, and 
I’m fain to admit that I rolled over with 
my face from the fire to hide the tell- 
tale tears. The haunting, pathetic wist- 
fulness of the third stanza shook me 
with sobs :— 


** On hills that are by right his ain, 
He roams a lanely stranger ; 
On ilka hand he’s pressed by want, 
On ilka hand by danger.”’ 


**Ohon! Ohon!’’ groaned Donald. 
‘* The evil day! The evil day? Wae’s 
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me for our bonnie Hieland laddie! ’’ 

‘* May the Blessed Mother keep him 
safe from all enemies and dangers!’”’ 
said Creagh softly. 

‘‘And God grant that he be warm and 
well fed this bitter night, wherever he 
may be,’’ I murmured. 

Something heavy like the butt of a 
musket fell against the door, and we 
started to our feet in an instant. 

‘* Who goes?’’ cried the Macdonald. 

A voice answered the challenge with 
the Jacobite watchword at Gladsmuir. 
‘‘A friend. King James the Eighth! ’”’ 

We threw open the door, and in came 
a party of four, rain dripping from their 
soaked plaids. I recognized at once 
Young Clanranald and Major Macleod. 
The other two were a tattered gillie in 
the Macdonald tartan and a young wo- 
man of most engaging appearance, who 
was supported in the arms of Clanran- 
ald and his henchman. The exhausted 
lady proved to be no other than the 
celebrated Miss Flora Macdonald, whose 
gallant and generous devotion for a pro- 
tracted period, as we afterwards learned, 
had undoubtedly saved the life of the 
Prince from his enemies. 

Donald no sooner beheld his kins- 
woman than he dropped on his knee, 
and with the wildest demonstrations of 
joy kissed the hand of the ragged kerne 
who supported her. I stared at Captain 
Roy in amazement, and while I was yet 
wondering at his strange behavior Tony 
Creagh plumped down beside him. My 
eyes went to the face of the gillie and 
encountered the winsome smile of the 
Young Chevalier. Desperately white 
and weary as he was, and dressed in an 
outcast’s rags, hestill looked every inch 
the son of kings. 

It appeared that the party of the 
Prince, with the exception of Clanran- 
ald, were destined for Raasay, could 
they but run the cordon of troopers who 
guarded the island of Skye. Through 
Malcolm arrangements had been made 
by which Murdoch Macleod, a younger 
brother wounded at Culloden, was to be 
in waiting with a boat to convey the 
party of the Prince across the sound. 
It will be believed we discussed with 
much care and anxiety the best disposi- 
tion to be made of ourselves in running 


the lines of the enemy. The final de- 
cision was that the Prince, Malcolm 
and I should make the attempt that 
night, while Creagh, Captain Roy and 
Miss Flora followed at their leisure on 
the morrow. Since the young lady was 
provided with a passport for herself and 
her attendants, this promised to be a 
matter of small danger on their part. 

After a snatch of sleep we set out on 
our perilous journey. Sheets of rain 
were now falling in a very black night. 
Donald Roy parted from us at the door 
of the hut with much anxiety. He had 
pleaded hard to be allowed to join the 
party of the Prince, but had been over- 
ruled on the ground that he was the 
only one of us, with the exception of 
Malcolm, that could act as a guide. 
Moreover, he was the kinsman of Miss 
Flora, and therefore her natural pro- 
tector. Over and over he urged us to 
be careful and to do nothing rash. The 
Prince smilingly answered him with a 
shred of Geelic. 

‘* Bithidh gach ni mar is aill Dhiu.”’ 
(All things must be as God will have 
them). 

The blackness of the night was a 
thing to be felt. Not the faithful 
Achates followed Aineas more closely 
than did we the Macleod. No sound 
came to us but the sloshing ot the rain 
out of a sodden sky and the noise of 
falling waters from mountain burns in 
spate (flood.) Hour after hour, while 
we played blindly follow-my-leader, the 
clouds were a sieve over our devoted 
heads. Braes we breasted and precip- 
itous heathery heights we sliddered 
down, but there was always rain and 
ever more rain, turning at last into a 
sharp, thin sleet that chilled the blood. 

Then in the gray breaking of the day 
Malcolm turned to confess what I had 
already suspected, that he had lost his 
way in the darkness. We were at pres- 
ent shut in a sea of fog, a smirr of mist 
and rain, but when that lifted he could 
not promise that we would not be close 
on the campfires of the dragoons. His 
fine face was the picture of misery, and 
bitterly he reproached himself for the 
danger into which he had led the Prince. 
The Young Chevalier told him gently 
that no blame was attaching to him; 
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rather to us all for having made the 
attempt in such a night. 

For another hour we sat on the drip- 
ping heather opposite the corpse-white 
face of the Macleod, waiting for the 
mist to lift. The wanderer exerted him- 
self to keep us in spirits, now whistling 
a spring of Clanranald’s march, now re- 
tailing to us a story of how he had 
walked through the redcoats as Miss 
Macdonald’s Betty Burke. It may be 
conceived with what anxiety we waited 
while the cloud of moisture settled from 
the mountain-tops into the valleys. 

‘* By heaven, Sir, we have just a 
chance !’’ cried Malcolm suddenly, and 
began to lead the way ata great pace 
up the steep slope. Fora half hour we 
scudded along, higher and higher, al- 
ways bearing to the right, and at such 
a speed that I judged we must be in 
desperate danger. The Prince hung 
close to the heels of Malcolm, but I was 
asorry laggard, ready to die of exhaus- 
tion. When the mists sank we began 
to go more cautiously, for the valley 
whence we had just emerged was dotted 
at intervals with the campfires of the 
soldiers. Cautiously we now edged 
our way along the slippery incline, 
keeping in the shadow of great rocks 
and broom wherever it was pos- 
sible. °Tis not in nature to walk un- 
moved across an open where every bush 
may hide a sentinel who will let fly at 
one as gladly as at a fat buck—yes, and 
be sure of thirty thousand pounds if he 
hit the right mark. I longed for eyes 
in the back of my head, and every mo- 
ment could feel the lead pinging its 
way between my shoulder blades. 

Another hour of steady tramping 
down the hill and the blue waters of 
the sound stretched before us. “Twas 
time. My teeth chattered and my bones 
ached. I was sick—sick—sick. 

‘‘And here we are at the last,’’ cried 
the Major with a deep breath of relief. 
‘**T played the gomeral brawly, but in 
the darkness we blundered through the 
Sassenach lines.’’ 

‘** Fortuna favet fatuis,’’’ quoted 
the Young Chevalier. ‘‘ Luck for fools ! 
The usurper’s dragoons will have to 
wait till another day for their thirty 
thousand pounds. Eh, Montagu?’’ he 


” 


asked me blithely ; then stopped to stare 
at me staggering down the beach. 
‘*What ails you, man?’ 

I was reeling blindly like a drunk- 
ard, and our Prince put an arm around 
my waist. I resisted feebly, but he 
would have none of it; the arm of a 
king’s son (de jure) supported me to 
the boat. 

We found as boatmen not only Mur- 
doch Macleod, but his older brother, 
Young Raasay, the only one of the fam- 
ily that had not been ‘‘ out’’ with our 
army. He had been kept away from 
the rebellion to save the family estates, 
but his heart was none the less with us. 

‘‘And what folly is this, Ronald?’’ 
cried Malcolm when he saw the head of 
the house on the links. ‘‘ Murdoch and 
I are already as black as we can be, but 
you were to keep clear of the Prince’s 
affairs. It wad be a geyan ill outcome 
gin we lost the estates after all. The 
red cock will aiblins craw at Raasay for 
this.”’ : 

‘*T wass threepin’ so already, but he 
wass dooms thrang to come. He'll 
maybe get his craig raxed (neck twisted) 
for this ploy,’’ said Murdoch com- 
posedly. 

‘* By Heaven, Malcolm, I'll play the 
trimmer no longer. Raasay serves his 
Prince though it cost both the estate 
and his head,’’ cried the young chief- 
tain hotly. 

‘‘In God's name, then, let us get 
away before the militia or the sidier roy 
(red soldiers) fall in with us. In the 
woody cleughs yonder they are thick as 
black-cocks in August,’’ cried the 
Major impatiently. 

We pushed into the swirling waters 
and were presently running free, send- 
ing the spurling spray flying on both 
sides of the boat. The wind came on 
to blow pretty hard, and the leaky boat 
began to fill, so that we were hard put 
to it to keep from sinking. The three 
brothers were quite used to making the 
trip in foul weather, but on the Prince’s 
account were now much distressed. 
To show his contempt for danger, the 
royal wanderer sang a lively Erse song, 
and presently we pulled into the shelter 
of the isle out of the storm. The Mac- 
leods landed us at Glam, and led the 
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way to a wretched hovel recently erected 
by some shepherds. Here we dined on 
broiled kid, butter, cream and oaten 
bread. 


I slept round the clock, and awoke 


once more a sound man to see the Prince 
roasting the heart of the kid on an iron 
spit. Throughout the day we played 
with a greasy pack of cards to pass the 
time. About sundown Creagh joined 
us, Macdonald having stayed on Skye 
to keep watch on any suspicious activ- 
ity of the clan militia or the dragoons. 
Raasay’s clansmen, ostensibly engaged 
in fishing, dotted the shore of the little 
island to give warning of the approach 
of any boats. To make our leader’s 
safety more certain the two proscribed 
brothers took turns with Creagh and 
me in doing sentinel duty at the end of 
the path leading to the sheep-hut. 

At the desire of the Prince—and how 
much more at mine !—we ventured up 
to the great house that night to meet 
the ladies, extraordinary precautions 
having been taken by Raasay to prevent 
the possibility of any surprise. 

My heart beat a tattoo against my 
ribs as I followed the Prince and Ron- 
ald to the drawing-room where his sister 
and Miss Macdonald awaited us. Eight 
months had passed since last I had seen 
my love; eight months of battle, of 
hairbreadth escapes and of hardships 
scarce to be conceived. She, too, had 
endured much in that time. Scarce a 
house in Raasay but had been razed by 
the enemy because her brothers and 
their following had been ‘‘ out’’ with 
us. I was to discover whether her lik- 
ing for me had outlived the turmoils of 
‘*the °45,’’ or had been but a girlish 
fancy. 

My glance flashed past Miss Flora 
Macdonald and found Aileen on the 
instant. For a hundredth part of a 
second our eyes met before she fell to 
making her devoirs to the Young Chev- 
alier, and after that I did not need to 
be told that my little friend was still 
staunch and leal. I could afford to 
wait my turn with composure, content 
to watch with long-starved eyes the 
delicacy and beauty of this sweet wild 
rose I coveted. 


My turn at last! The little brown 
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hand pressed mine firmly for an instant, 
the warm blue eyes met mine full and 
true, the pulse in the soft-throated neck 
beat to a recognition of my presence. 
I found time to again admire the light 
poise of the little head carried*with such 
fine spirit, the music of the broken 
English speech in this vibrant High- 
land voice. 

‘* Welcome—welcome to Raasay, . 
my friend!’’ ‘Then her eyes falling on 
the satin cockade so faded and torn, 
there came a tremulous little catch to 
her voice, a fine light to her eyes. ‘‘It 
iss the good tale that my brothers have 
been telling me of Kenneth Montagu’s 
brave devotion to hiss friends, but I 
wass not needing to hear the story from 
them. I will be thinking that I knew 
it all already,’’ she said, a little timidly. 

I bowed low over her hand and kissed 
it. ‘‘ My friends make much of nothing. 
Their fine courage reads their own spirit 
reflected in the eyes of others.”’ 

‘Oh, then I will have heard the 
story wrong. It would be Donald who 
went back to Drummossie Moor after 
you when you were wounded?’’ 

‘* Could a friend do less? ’”’ 

‘* Or more? ”’ 

‘*He would have done as much for 
me,’’ I said, anxious to be done with 
the subject. 

She looked at me with sparkling 
eyes, laughing at my discomposure, in a 
half-impatience of my English phlegm. 

‘‘Oh, you men! You go to your 
death for a friend, and if by a miracle 
you escape: ‘Pooh! ‘Twas nothing 
whatever. Gin it rain to-morrow I 
think twill be foul,’ you say, and ex- 
pect to turn it off so.”’ 

I took the opening like a hunted fox. 

‘* Faith, I hope it will not rain to- 
morrow,’’ I said. ‘‘I have to keep 
watch outside. Does the sun never 
shine in Raasay, Aileen ?’’ 

‘‘Whiles,’’ she answered laughing. 
‘‘And are all Englishmen so shy of their 
virtues ?”’ 

Tony Creagh coming up at that mo- 
ment, she referred the question to him. 

‘*Sure, I can’t say,’’ he answered 
unsmilingly. ‘‘’Fraid I’m out of 


court. Never knew an Englishman to 
have any.”’ 
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‘*Can’t you spare them one at the 
least?’’ Aileen implored gaily. 
He looked at her, then at me, a 


twinkle in his merry Irish eyes. 


‘*Ecod then, I concede them one! 
They’re good sportsmen. They follow 
the game until they’ve bagged it.’’ 

We two flushed in concert, but the 
point of her wit touched Creagh on the 
riposie. 

‘*The men of the nation being dis- 
posed of in such cavalier fashion, what 
shall we say of ihe iadies, sir?’’ she 
asked demurely. 

‘‘ That they are second only to the 
incomparable maidens of the North,’’ 
he answered, kissing her hand in his 
extravagant Celtic way. 

‘‘But I will not be fubbed off with 
your Irish blarney. The English ladies, 
Mr. Creagh ?’’ she merrily demanded. 

‘‘Come, Tony, you renegade! Have 
I not heard you toast a score of times 
the beauties of London ?’’ said I, com- 
ing up with the heavy artillery. 

‘‘Never, I vow. Sure I always 
thought Edinburgh a finer city—not so 
dirty and, pink me, a vast deal more 
interesting. Now London is built—’’ 

‘‘On the Thames. So it is,’’ I in- 
terrupted dryly. ‘‘And—to get back 
to the subject under discussion—the 
pink and white beauties of London are 
built to take the eye and ensnare the 
heart of roving Irishmen. Confess !’’ 

‘‘Or be forever shamed as recreant 
knight,’’ cried Aileen, her blue eyes 
bubbling with laughter. 

Tony unbuckled his sword and of- 
fered it her. ‘‘If I yield, ’tis not to 
numbers, but to beauty. Is my con- 
fession to be in the general or the par- 
ticular, Miss Macleod ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, in the particular! *Twill be 
the mair interesting.”’ 

‘‘ Faith, then, though it be high trea- 
son to say so of one lady before another, 
Tony Creagh’s scalp dangles at the belt 
of the most bewitching little charmer 
in Christendom.”’ 

‘*Her name? ’”’ 

‘Mistress Antoinette Westerleigh, 
London’s reigning toast.’’ 

Aileen clapped her hands. 

‘‘And did you ever tell her?”’ 

‘*A score of times. Faith, twas my 


rule to propose every second time I saw 
her and once in between.”’ 

And she—?”’ 

‘* Laughed at me; played shill-I-shall- 
I with my devotion; vowed she would 
not marry me till I had been killed in 
the wars to prove I was a hero; smiled 
on me one minute and scorned me the 
next.”’ 

‘‘And you love her still ?’’ 

‘“The sun rises in "Toinette’s eyes; 
when she frowns the day is vile.’’ 

‘* Despite her whims and arrogan- 
cies?” 

‘‘Sure for me my queen can do no 
wrong. ‘Tis her right to laugh and 
mock at me so only she enjoy it.’’ 

Aileen stole one shy, quick, furtive 
look at me. It seemed to question 
whether her lover was such a pattern 
of meek obedience. 

‘‘And you never falter? There iss no 
other woman for you?’’ 

‘‘Saving your presence, there is no 
other woman in the world.”’ 

Her eyes glistened. 

‘**Kneel down, sir!’’ she commanded. 

Tony dropped to a knee. She touched 
him lightly on the shoulder with his 
sword. 

‘‘In Love’s name I dub you worthy 
knight. Be bold, be loyal, be fortu- 
nate. Arise, Sir Anthony Creagh, 
Knight of the Order of Cupid ! ’ 

We three had wandered away to- 
gether into an alcove, else ’tis almost 
needless to say our daffing had not been 
so free. Now Malcolm joined us with 
a paper in his hand. He spoke to me, 
smiling, yet troubled, too. 

‘* More labors, O my Theseus! More 
Minotaurs to slay! More labyrinths to 
thread !”’ 

‘‘And what may be these labors 
now ?’’ I asked. 

‘*Captain Donald Roy sends for you. 
He reports unusual activity among the 
clan militia and the red-coats on Skye. 
A brig landed men and officers there 
yesterday. And what for will they be 
coming ?’’ ; 

‘‘] think the reason is very plain, 
Major Macleod,”’ said Tony blithely. 

‘I’m jalousing (suspecting) so my- 
sel’. They will be for the taking of a 
wheen puir callants (lads) that are jink- 
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ing (hiding) in the hill birken (scrub). 
But here is the point that must be 
learned: Do they ken that the Prince 
is on the islands ?’’ , 

Creagh sprang to his feet from the 
chair in which he had been lazing. 
‘The devil’s in it! Why should Mon- 
tagu go? Why not I?” 

‘* Because you can’t talk the Geelic, 
Creagh. You’re barred,’’ I told him, 
triumphantly. 

‘Would you be sending our guest 
on such an errant of danger, Mal- 
colm?’’ asked Aileen of her brother, in 
a low voice. 

‘* Not I, but Fegs! I will never say 
the word to hinder if he volunteers. 
’Tis in the service of the Prince. The 
rest of us are kent (known) men and 
canna gang.’’ 

Grouped behind Malcolm were now 
gathered the Prince, Raasay and Miss 
Flora. To meas a focus came all eyes. 
I got to my feet in merry humor. 

‘* Ma foi! Ulysses as a wanderer is 
not to be compared with me. When 
do I set out, Major?’”’ 

‘* At skreigh-o’-day (daybreak). And 
the sooner you seek your sleep the bet- 
ter.’’ 

The Prince drew me aside. ‘‘ This 
will not be forgotten when our day of 
power comes, Montagu. I expected no 
less of your father’s son.’’ Then he 
added with asmile: ‘‘ And when Ulysses 
rests safe from his wanderings at last, I 
trust he will find his Penelope waiting 
for him with a true heart.’’ 

Without more ado I bade Miss Mac- 
donald and Aileen good-bye, but as I 
left the room I cast a last look back 
over my shoulder and methought that 
the lissom figure of my love yearned 
forward toward me tenderly and gra- 
ciously. 


CHAPTER XII 
VOLNEY PAYS A DEBT 


It was a drab dawn as ever I have 
seen, and every tug at the oars shot me 
nearer to the red bloodhounds who were 
debouched over the island. What then? 
Was I not two years and twenty, and 
did I not venture for the life ofa king’s 
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son? To-day I staked my head on luck 
and skill; to-morrow—but let the future 
care for her own. 

In a grove of beeches about half a 
mile from Portree we landed, and Mur- 
doch gave the call of the whaup to signal 
Donald Roy. From a clump of whins in 
the gorse the whistle echoed back to us, 
and presently Captain Macdonald came 
swinging down to the shore. It ap- 
peared that another boatload of soldiers 
had been landed during the night, a 
squad of clan militia under the com- 
mand of a Lieutenant Campbell. We 
could but guess that this portended 
some knowledge as to the general 
whereabouts of the Prince, and ‘twas 
my mission to learn the extent and re- 
liability of that knowledge if I could. 
That there was some danger in the at- 
tempt I knew, but it had been mini- 
mized by the philibeg and hose, the 
Glengarry bonnet and Macleod plaid 
which I had donned at the instance of 
Malcolm. 

I have spoken of chance. The first 
stroke of it fell as I strode along the 
highway to Portree. At a cross-road 
intersection I chanced on a man trudg- 
ing the same way as myself. He was 
one of your furtive-faced fellows, with 
narrow slits of eyes and an acquired 
habit of skellying sidewise at one out of 
them. Cunning he was beyond doubt, 
and from the dour look of him one to 
bear malice. His trews were like Jo- 
seph’s coat for the color of the many 
patches, but I made them out to have 
been originally of the Campbell plaid. 

‘‘A fine day, my man,’’ says I with 
vast irony. 

‘‘Wha’s finding faut wi’ the day ?”’ 
he answers glumly. 

‘*You’ll be from across the moun- 
tains on the mainland by the tongue of 
you,’’ I ventured. 

‘*Gin you ken that there'll be nae 
use telling you.”’ 

‘‘A Campbell, I take it.’’ 

He turned his black-a-vised face on 
me, scowling. 

‘*Or perhaps you’re on the other side 
of the hedge—implicated in this bare- 
legged rebellion, I dare say.” 

Under my smiling, watchful eye he 
began to grow restless. His hand crept 
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to his breast, and I heard the crackle of 
papers. 

‘*Deil hae't, what’s it to you?” he 
growled. 

‘To me? Oh, nothing at all. Merely 
a friendly interest. On the whole, I 
think my first guess right. I wouldn't 
wonder but you're carrying dispatches 
from Lieutenant Campbell.” 

The fellow went all colors and was 
as easy as a worm on a hook. 

‘‘I make no doubt you'll be geyan 
tired from long travel, and the respon- 
sibility of carrying such important doc- 
uments must weigh down your spirits,” 
I drolled, ‘‘and so I will trouble you” 
—with a pistol clapped to his head and 
a sudden ring of command in my voice 
—‘‘ to hand them over to me.”’ 

The fellow’s jaw dropped lankly. He 
looked hither and thither for a way of 
escape and found none. He was con- 
fronting an argument that had a great 
deal of weight with him, and out of the 
lining of his bonnet he ripped a letter. 

‘“’Thanks, but I'll take the one in 
your breast pocket,’’ I told him dryly. 

Out it came with a deal of pother. 
The letter was addressed to the Duke 
of Cumberland, Portree, Skye. My 
lips framed themselves to a long whistle. 
Here was the devil to pay. If the 
Butcher was on the island I knew he 
had come after bigger game than muir- 
cocks. No less a quarry than the Prince 
himself would tempt him to this remote 
region. I marched my prisoner back 
to Captain Roy and Murdoch. To 
Donald I handed the letter, and he 
ripped it open without ceremony. ’T was 
merely a note from Campbell, lieuten- 
ant of militia, to say that the orders of 
His Highness regarding the watching 


of the coast would be ful 
least detail. 

‘Well, and here’s a pirn to unravel. 
What’s to be done now?’ asked the 
Macdonald. 

‘‘By Heaven, I have it!’’ cried I. 
‘* Let Murdoch carry the news to Raa- 
say that the Prince may get away at 
once. Do you guard our prisoner here, 
while I, dressed in his trews and bon- 
net, carry the letter to the Duke. His 
answer may give us light 

Not to make long, so it was decided. 
We made fashion to plaster up the en- 
velope so as not to show a casual looker 
that it had been tampered with, and I 
footed it to Portree in the patched trews 
of the messenger, not with the lightest 
heart in the world. The first redcoat 
I met directed me to the inn where the 
Duke had his headquarters, and I was 
presently admitted to a hearing. 

The Duke was a ton of a little man 
with the phlegmatic Dutch face. He 
read the letter stolidly pe began to 
ask questions as to the disposition of 
our squad. I lied gener iol magnifi- 
cently, my face every whit as wooden 
as his; and while I was still at it the 
door behind me opened and a man came 
in leisurely. He waited ~d the Duke 
to have done with me, softly humming 
a tune the while, his shadow flung in 
front across my track; and while he 
lilted there came to me a dreadful cer- 
tainty that on occasion I had heard the 
singer and his song before. 


filled to the 


‘* Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty, 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure,”’ 


-arolled the melodious voice lazily. 
Need I say it belonged to my umquhile 
friend, Sir Robert Volney. 


(7o be continued.) 


YVONNE 


By BLISS CARMAN 


Over the sea is a scarlet cloud 
And over the cloud, the sun. 
Over my heart is a shining hope 
And over that, Yvonne. 
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OSE’S father was a cheerful 
| sceptic; her mother a wor- 
| ried Presbyterian. 

| Rose herself attends with 
SS equal devoutness a service at 
the Cathedral and a meeting of the Salva- 
tion Army; though, being of an artistic 
temperament, the notes of the organ and 
the intoning of the priests must be more 
to her taste than the clashing of cymbals 
and strenuous hallelujahs. 

Sometimes it seems as if Rose has 
been more fortunate than most of us 
and has found the golden thread that runs 
through all forms and observances; and 
then she will calmly forsake all church- 
going for months and take to the coun- 
try on every pleasant Sunday, or sit 
and serenely trim a hat or mend her 
stockings when through stress of 
weather she is made a prisoner on the 
holy Sabbath day. 

Through what trait of heredity she 
has developed this comfortable kind of 
religion, flexible enough to include all 
manners of worship, a religion that sat- 
isfies her and bothers no one else, I 
have never been able to determine. I 
do know that she has her father’s cheer- 
fulness without his scepticism, and her 
mother’s good looks without her fear of 
eternal punishment. 

Rose is a person of deep feeling but 
with little power of expressing it and 
less desire for self-analysis. 

When I found that the slender chain 
around her neck held, not as I supposed 
a picture of Paul, but a small gold cru- 
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cifix, I was surprised and 
interested. 

She was lying on the couch 
in my den and the little cross 
had fallen out over the frill 
of her white wrapper. 

‘*Rose,’’ cried I impulsive- 
ly, ‘‘you’re not a Roman 
Catholic ?’’ 

She looked up from the 
book she was reading and her hand in- 
stinctively reached toward her heart. It 
was a motion I had seen her make sev- 
eral times within the last few months. 
It had worried me, too, for along with 
the good things handed down to her by 
her dead parents was a certain weak 
heart-action that we all hoped she had 
outgrown. ‘The motion was explained 
now, and I was at once relieved and 
annoyed. 

So I added, ‘‘ Are you?”’ 
sympathetic tone. 

But Rose answered pleasantly, ‘‘No,’’ 
she said, ‘‘ I’m not a Roman Catholic. 
I don’t believe I’m anything, Chérie. 
I just wear this because it helps me. I 
don’t know why—I can't explain—”’ 
here she looked at me appealingly. 

I have pinned Rose under my magni- 
fying glass so often—she is such a good 
study—and always I have rendered her 
unconscious through auto-suggestion 
before I have separated motive from 
action, cause from effect. 

At least I have always thought her 
unconscious, but that look in her eyes 
aroused misgivings on the subject and 
my love for Rose triumphed over my 
love of analyzing her. 

‘‘ What are you reading ?’’ 
to change the subject. 

‘‘An awfully deep book,’’ she re- 
plied, holding up a battered-looking, 
coverless volume. ‘‘I picked it up at 
a second-hand bookstall. There is only 
a little of it I can understand.’’ 

She went to her room soon after this. 


in an un- 


I asked, 
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I picked up the book she had left on 
the couch and opened it idly. I smiled 
as I saw the title. It was written by 
one of the deepest metaphysical men of 
Germany; a book I had attacked sev- 
eral times, conscious of the deep truths 
it contained, and conscious too of my 
inability to grasp them. And it had 
fallen into Rose’s hands. I turned the 
pages over slowly. 

‘‘The internal impression of the 
Cross will differ,’’ I read, ‘‘ according 
to the standpoint from which we view 
it..’ This was marked, and along a 
little farther were more pencil lines: 
‘* Infinite power of the Cross! In Thee 
is Wisdom revealed. Buried deep, deep 
in the realm of matter is Thy foot, 
teaching us Fatience; high, high into 
heaven reaches Thy crown, teaching us 
Faith. Lifted by //ope and extended 
by Charity are Thy arms—Light and 
Sunshine surround Thee.’”’ 

So this was what it meant to Rose; 
no wonder ‘‘ it helped her.’’ 

* * * * * 


* 


‘‘T think I’ll have it made with a 


habit-back, wouldn’t you?’’ asked 
Rose. 
‘“Ves,’’ I said; ‘‘I think I would. 


But don’t have it lined with that horrid 
green he showed us. Make him match 
it in silk.’’ 

‘‘T certainly will. Let’s 
go and hunt up my little mil- 
liner ; moved a_ while 
ago. We've lots of time, and 
I have in my mind just the 
hat to go with it.’’ 

We had just left 
the tailor’s and 
this incoherent 
conversation was 
apropos of Rose’s 
new fall gown. 
Rose's power of 
concentration as 
applied to her 
frocks is certainly 
remarkable. 

I knew she had 
a mental picture of 
herself in a dark-green suit that 
would set off her charming figure 
to advantage, and I knew also that 
the picture as yet lacked a hat. 


she 


The little French 
found. 

So I accompanied Rose, peering up 
at the numbers on the shabby side 
street, trying to help find the artiste 
whose creation should put the finishing 
touch to Rose’s autumnal splendor. 

‘* It must be on the other side of the 
avenue,’’ | said. 

‘* Tt must be,’’ agreed Rose. ‘‘ Wasn’t 
it stupid of her to move ?”’ 

She plunged across the crowded 
thoroughfare, her pretty face scowling 
in momentary annoyance. We reached 
the sidewalk in safety and the second 
house on the block bore on its balcony 
the modest sign, ‘‘ Stéphanie, Cha- 
peaux.’’ 

With a cry of pleasure Rose darted 
up the stoop. 

‘Good little Stéphanie !’’ she cried. 
‘* Now for one of your chapeaux !”’ 

She laughed as she spoke and glanced 
at me over her shoulder 

‘“What a child she is!’’ I thought. 
All this delight over a new hat! Will 
she ever learn to take life more serious- 
ly?’’? The hat wasn’t for me and my 
head was beginning to ache. 

As I looked into the laughing girlish 
face above me, I saw the smile die 
away and a look of fright take its place. 


milliner must be 










The little cross had fa 


len out. 
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‘* Oh, oh!’’ she gasped; ‘‘ no, no, stop 
him !”’ 

I turned and followed her gaze. A 
wagon piled with the wooden supports 
used by builders was approaching the 
elevated railroad structure. The driver 
seated on his lofty perch, was evidently 
miscalculating 
the space he 
needed for his 
towering load. 

At a glance 
we took in the 
impending ac- 
cident. I turn- 
ed to Rose with 
my hands over 
my ears. 

‘* Don’t look! 
Don't look!”’ 
I cried. 

Rose’s hand 


went to ner 
heart and my 
fear for her 
made me _for- 


get myself for 
a moment. I 
uncovered my 
ears and pulled 
Rose _ toward 
the door, giv- 
ing the bell a 
sharp jerk. 

At the same 
instant there 
was a crash and 
a man’s cry of 
pain, a cry that 
sent a chill through me, and my cow- 
ardly hands covered my ears again. 

Rose was staring intently toward the 
avenue and her lips moved. 

I thought she was speaking to me. I 
uncovered one ear only long enough to 
ring the bell again, but I heard a second 
cry and involuntarily my eyes turned 
in the direction of the sound. 

A crowd was gathering about the 
wagon, and as I looked I saw two men 
clamber on to the mountain of supports 
and pass down to those below the limp 
form of the driver. 

‘* Will they never open this door ?’’ I 
cried. Rose was looking very pale, and 
her hand was pressed against her heart. 
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‘*Do you feel faint ?'’ I asked her. 
She made no reply. To my horror I 
found they were bringing the poor man 
from the avenue to the street. They 
stopped directly in front of the stoop 
where Rose and I were. 

Some of the crowd stood on the steps 
below us. 

‘*The  sec- 
ond blow must 
have nearly kil- 
led him,’’ said 
one, peering 
over another’s 
shoulder. 

‘* They have 
rung for an am- 
bulance?’’ said 
a second. 

‘*Sure it’s 
SQromey NO ambulance 
iV but a_ priest 
he’ll be need- 
ing,’’ said a fat 


—— Irish woman, 
— 4 elboWing her 
~~ way from the 
ef crowd about 
. the injured 

man. 

The door had 
been opened by 
this time and 

The Y tried to per- 
— suade Rose to 
before ZO into the 
him. house. She 


turned to me 
and spoke, but 
she did not seem to see me. 

‘*T must,’’ she said. ‘‘ I must.” 

‘“Ves,”? I said, ‘‘vou must come 
away. You can do nothing for the poor 
man.’’ 

Just then a man broke from 
crowd and ran along the block. 

‘*He’s gone for a priest,’’ hazarded 
the fat Irish woman, who had taken her 
stand in front of me. ‘‘ Sure, he'll not 
be here in time,’’ she croaked. ‘‘I 
know the death look when I sees it.’’ 

‘* Rose,’’ I tugged at her arm, ‘‘zw2// 
you come away? You're as white as 
a sheet. Rose! Rose!’’ 

There was a little gasp from Rose's 
pale lips. ‘‘I must, I must,” I heard 


the 
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her whisper, and Rose, who fled at the 
sight of a cut finger, who was afraid in 
crowds and who shrank at the slight- 
est approach to conspicuousness, walked 
down the steps and into the crowd, 
straight to the side of the wounded 
man. 

The people gave way to her and I 
followed. I was horribly frightened, 
but I couldn't let her be there alone. 

I stood between her and the crowd as 
well as I could, and a big policeman, 
who knelt by the man, looked up in 
surprise. . 

‘It’s not a fit sight for you, miss,”’ 
he said to Rose. 

‘*Ts he dying ?”’ 
tone. 

‘* Tt looks so,’’ answered the officer. 
‘It sort of jammed his head down. He 
couldn't move, you see, pinned into his 
seat, so to speak.”’ 

I pulled my vinaigrette from my 
pocket and handed it to the policeman. 
He held it under the man’s nostrils, but 
there was no movement of life. 

Rose was untying the white stock at 
her neck. Just then an ambulance 
charged down upon us and a young 
doctor flung himself off the back seat. 
The policeman gave way to him. 

‘It’s too late,’’ said the physician, 
touching the man’s wrist and looking 
into his face. 

Rose’s eyes turned from the doctor 
back to the dying man. She held in 
her hand her little gold crucifix, and 
she bent over the prostrate form and 
whispered something. Her hat had 
slipped back a little and she had twisted 
her black veil about her neck. 

Slowly the man’s eyes opened and 
fell upon the golden cross before him 
and the sweet, solemn face behind it. 

‘‘ Sainte Viérge!’’ he muttered. 

The big policeman kept the crowd 
off on one side, and the young doctor 
with his cap in his hand stood by me. 
We tried to shield Rose all we could. 

But Rose knew nothing of it. Softly 
and slowly she was repeating the Lord’s 
prayer in French, and the hand that 
held the crucifix never wavered. 

The crowd was strangely silent. Only 


she asked in a low 


the noises of the street were heard, and 
the roar of the elevated trains that flew 
by. 

As if she were at the bedside of a 
friend, knelt Rose, unconscious of any- 
thing save the necessity of helping this 
soul in its sudden flight into the Un- 
seen. 

She finished the prayer and began 
again, while the man’s eyes were fixed 
unfalteringly on the cross that seemed 
to have gathered to itself all the light 
and promise of peace. For the fright- 
ened look left the coarse features, and 
in spite of the blood-streaks across his 
forehead, his face was not dreadful to 
look upon. 

With a sigh he 
‘* Sainte Viérge !’’ 

There was a movement in the crowd 
and a priest, breathing heavily from his 
run, bent over the man and spoke in a 
low tone. 

There was a response, and then, ‘‘Ab- 
solvo te—’’ began the Latin words, and 
the priest raised his crucifix. 

There was a sigh, and the eyes that 
had not left Rose’s golden cross closed 
slowly. 

I lifted Rose to her feet. We made 
our way to a hansom near at hand. The 
policeman repeated our number to the 
driver and we clattered away over the 
pavement toward home. 

**Do you feel ill?’’ I 

‘“ No, dear,’’ 
with a smile. 

I held her hand tight in mine. _ felt 
as if she had gone part of the way with 
that other soul whose journey into the 
world beyond her faith had brightened, 
and I must hold her fast, so that she 
would remember me and come back. 

We stopped in front of our door and 
the cab man was down from his seat 
before we could alight. He spread his 
rug over the wheel and held it carefully 
as Rose got out. 

I handed him a bill, but he turned 
quickly, brushing his hand across his 
eyes. 

‘The saints bless her!’’ I heard him 
mutter as he climbed onto his cab. 

Then I followed Rose into the house. 


murmured again, 


asked Rose. 
she said, turning to me 
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ROMINE,”’ began Ber- 
tha Campbell, who was 
the daughter of the 
president of the col- 
lege. ‘‘ Bromine, which is a sim- 
ple liquid substance of a red 
color,’’— 3 

‘‘Of an orange color, Miss Camp- 
bell,’’ hastily corrected John William 
Field, M.A., M.S., Ph. D., who was the 
assistant professor of chemistry, and in 
his second year at the college; ‘‘ of an 
orange color,’’ he repeated with an ultra 
decisiveness, which kindled then and 
there a controversy destined to burn 
long and hotly. Celia Bruce was un- 
doubtedly responsible for the undue em- 
phasis. She had sat during most of the 
hour drumming silently and absently on 
her notebook ; and this fact had had its 
rasping effect upon the nerves of the 
assistant professor of chemistry. Celia, 
indeed, had at any time a disturbing 
effect upon his nerves; he never knew 
when and what she might dispute. 

‘‘Of an orange color, Miss Camp- 
bell,’’ he said again, as though some 
one had contradicted him. 

‘*__ of an orange color,’’ repeated 
Bertha Campbell, who rarely disputed 
anything at any time. ‘‘ It is found,’’ 
she would have continued, but Celia 
stopped drumming and interrupted: 

‘* Professor Field, our text book says 
that bromine is of a red color,’’ she said 
in a clear, firm voice. 

Notwithstanding his three degrees, 
the assistant professor of chemistry was 
very young. He took life and every- 
thing in it very seriously,—especially 
Celia Bruce. Celia was not totally un- 
aware of-this, and had it been all she 
might have forgiven him and been mer- 
ciful, but it was not all. Had John 
William Field been undisturbed by her 
contradictions, she would not have 













“Of an orange color.”’ 


taken the trouble to make them; had 
he looked at her appealingly she would 
magnanimously have withheld them; 
but he did neither of these things. On 
the contrary, he either received them 
with ill-concealed rage, or worse still, 
a combative narrowing of his eyelids. 

He did this latter now, and Celia’s 
soul rejoiced within her and her heart 
hardened. She met the professor's 
narrowed eyelids without the shadow 
of a smile on her face, but with the 
faintest gleam in her eyes. ‘‘ Our text 
book says that bromine is a substance 
of a red color,’’ she said again, with 
misleading thoughtfulness. 

The president’s daughter sighed, but 
the other members of the class welcomed 
with their usual joyous interest the too 
familiar interruption. 

‘“The most noted, most modern 
scientific authorities of Europe have 
agreed that bromine is a substance of 
an orange colar, Miss Bruce,’’ said the 
assistant professor very seriously and 
instructively —fatally so, in fact. 

‘* But our text book says that it is of 
a red color,’’ Celia insisted. 

‘* Your text book does not 
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the newest authority on the subject,”’ 
said John William Field, in the tone of 
a kindergartener in active service. 

‘* But the author of the book must 
have had some grounds for his state- 
ment,’’ Celia returned soberly. ‘‘In 
a scientific text book important state- 
ments arn’t made haphazard, are they, 
Professor Field? ”’ 

Again Bertha Campbell sighed; she 
looked at Celia with mingled disap- 
proval and pleading, but Celia kept her 
face turned expectantly to the assistant 
professor of chemistry. ‘‘ Are they, 
Professor Field?’’ she repeated. 

The assistant professor almost imper- 
ceptibly clenched his handg. Celia ob- 
served the gesture, but the expression 
of child-like thirst for settlement of a 
vexed question remained unchanged on 
her face. She awaited eagerly the pro- 
fessor’s reply. 

‘* The color of bromine is not a ques- 
tion of the most vital importance, Miss 
Bruce,’’ he began, in the unconsciously 
patriarchal tone which invariably served 
as fuel to a fire of this variety. ‘‘ Some 
chemists have thought it to be red, 
others have said that it is orange; these 
latter are the best authorities on the 
subject, and their opinion is conclu- 
sive.’’ 

If Professor Field expected his reply 
to be equally conclusive, he was disap- 
pointed. He turned to the president’s 
daughter, but before Bertha could con- 
tinue her remarks concerning bromine, 
which is a simple, liquid substance, 
Celia spoke: 

‘It is a little strange, isn’t it, Pro- 
fessor Field,’’ she began reflectively, 
‘that there should de such a difference 
of opinion on the subject ? There must 
be some reason for it. I should like to 
see some bromine, and decide for my- 
self what color it is; I don’t believe in 
accepting the conclusions of other peo- 
ple blindly; it’s a hopelessly unpro- 
gressive, primitive way of doing.’’ 

She looked at the assistant professor 
so seriously, so thoughtfully that he 
could not disregard her obvious sug- 
gestion. He gnashed his teeth, but he 
said blandly enough, ‘‘I will get a 
specimen of it in order that you and all 
the class, Miss Bruce, may see for 
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yourselves that it is of an orange color.” 
The assistant professor of chemistry 
took some phases of life too seriously, 
but he did not lack that quality for 
which there is no better name than 
grit. 

To the next meeting of the class in 
chemistry he brought a small bottle 
carefully corked, in which was con- 
tained a small quantity of the simple 
liquid substance known as bromine. It 
was of a much darker, much more in- 
definite color than any member of the 
class, even Celia, had imagined. They 
had rather unreasonably been expecting 
to see a brilliant fluid, of a tint lying 
just between the bars of red and orange 
in the spectrum. What they saw was 
a thick, dingy substance which from a 
distance appeared to be blackish in 
color. One of the class said as much; 
and Professor Field handed the bottle 
to Bertha Campbell and requested her, 
after satisfying herself of its color, to 
pass it to the other members of the 
class. 

Bertha, with a predisposition in the 
professor’s favor, held the bottle up to 
the light, shook it, and said that its 
orange tint was plainly apparent to her 
eyes. Several other members of the 
class looked at it carefully and said that 
to them it appeared even on a nearer 
view to be rather nondescript as to 
color; they added that they were, how- 
ever, willing to accept an authoritative 
opinion in respect to its being orange. 
This implied deference to the assistant 
professor’s three degrees should have 
been soothing to him. So should have 
been the easily unanimous opinion of 
the remaining members of the class who 
glanced at the bottle, and agreed that 
the contents was of an orange color. 
Unfortunately, the professor's mind was 
absorbed in a perturbing doubt as to 
Celia’s possible view of the bottle. He 
was secure in his own view, but he had 
had frequent reason to know that such 
security did not exert a convincing in- 
fluence over this girl, with her calm 
gray eyes and her exasperating habit of 
leading him, against his will, into argu- 
ments in which, if she did not get the 
better of him, neither did he get the 
better of her. 
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Celia had contrived that the bottle 
should reach her hand last. She cast 
several surreptitious glances at it as her 
classmates held it up to the light and 
shook it. ‘Then, fortified by the state- 
ment of her text book, and by one or 
two private consultations of other books, 
she took the bottle. She shook it and 
held it up tothe light. She gravely, 
solemnly’Scrutinized it as it lay in her 
hand. Her eyes may have been pre- 
judiced, but as she afterwards declared 
to Bertha Campbell, on her honor as a 
senior of the college, the substance ap- 
peared to her eyes to be of a distinct, 
not to say vivid, red color. She turned 
her eyes finally to the assistant profes- 
sor of chemistry. 

‘‘T am sorry to disagree with every 
one else in the class, and with you, 
Professor Field,—but it looks red to 
me,’’ she said sweetly but with firm- 
ness. 

The fury of the assistant professor 
was of an equally fiery hue, but he said 
with dangerous calm, ‘‘ It is not a ques- 
tion of what color it looks, Miss Bruce, 
but of what color it is!”’ 

Miss Bruce gazed at him in mild sur- 
prise. ‘‘ But, Professor /‘ve/d,’’ she pro- 
tested gently, ‘‘isn’t the color of a 
thing the color it /ooks? If it isn’t, 
what zs it?’’ 

To the credit of the assistant professor 
it must be said at once that he did not 
give vent to his feelings in a war dance. 
He turned to Celia with a hint of fierce- 
ness, but she met his gaze with the 
wide eyes of a questioning child, and 
he replied with an even greater access of 
calm: ‘‘ That question, Miss Bruce, is 
for the physiological psychologist, not 
the chemist, to answer. The color of 
bromine is orange; to dispute it is to 
dispute that violets are blue—’’ 

‘* But,’’ said Celia protestingly, ‘‘ vio- 
lets are zo¢ blue, they are—”’ 

Providentially, at that moment, the 
bell which marked the end of the hour 
for chemistry rang, and the class dis- 
persed. Bertha Campbell actually 
pulled Celia after her. ‘‘ Celia, how 
can you?’’ she exclaimed, when they 
were in the hall. ‘‘ How can you con- 
tradict him so?’ 

‘How can you let him dictate to 
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you so? ’’ Celia retorted. ‘* I wouldi't 
let any man living dictate to me—and 
it zs red, anyway.”’ 

The assistant professor heard. Had 
he been older and wiser he would have 
smiled with joy, but he was not, and he 
sighed with distress. Had he taken at 
least a part of life less seriously he would 
have banished the color of bromine from 
his thoughts, and his list of personal 
responsibilities to the human race. In- 
stead of doing which, he carefully 
packed a small specimen of that simple, 
liquid substance, and sent it to a very 
famous artist, who was one of his 
friends, asking him in the name of their 
friendship fo send him at his earliest 
convenience his verdict as to the exact 
color of the specimen. He told his 
friend, the artist, why he wanted his 
opinion on the subject; he told him 
very fully, more fully than he knew; 
he even went to the length of asking 
him if violets were not generally ad- 
mitted to be blue. 

His friend, the artist, was an older 
man than John William Field, M. A., 
M.S., Ph. D., assistant professor of 
chemistry. He also knew John William 
Field very well indeed; and added to 
these two facts, he was married. He 
read John William’s letter and shouted 
with laughter; he unpacked the pill bot- 
tle containing the specimen of bromine, 
and lay back in his chair and roared. 
He made so much noise, in fact, that 
his wife came into the room and de- 
manded the reason. Still shaking with 
mirth, the artist gave her the letter. She 
read it without a smile and then reached 
for the bottle. 

She shook it; she held it up to the 
light. ‘‘ That girl is perfectly right,”’ 
she said calmly; ‘‘ of course it is red!’ 

Her husband burst into a shout 
louder than any of his others. He took 
the bottle and examined its contents. 
‘* T suppose you agree with her too that 
violets are not blue?’’ he laughed. 

‘‘ Of course, you know yourself that 
they are not.’’ She took the bottle 
from him and again looked at it. ‘Of 
course it is red, if it is any color at 
all!’’ she repeated. 


‘*T have no intention of arguing the 
‘matter with you, my dear,’’ her hus- 








“Do you remember what color bromine is?” 
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band said, still laughing. ‘‘/ don’t 
care what color it is—but, of course, I 
shall write and tell John it is orange; 
it seems to be as near that as any- 
thing.’’ 

In spite of his wife’s prediction that 
Celia would not pay any attention to it, 
he wrote a most polysyllabic letter to 
the assistant professor of chemistry. In 
this learned dissertation on the theory 
of color, which he wrote with a view to 
a semi-public inspection, he enclosed a 
personal and private note to the assistant 
professor, which ran: ‘‘ Dear old boy: 
Don’t argue with the girl! Let her call 
it any color she pleases! She will do it 
anyway, so what’s the use?’’ 

This last sentence John William Field 
found to bea true prophecy. Hebrought 
the artist’s letter to the next meeting 
of the class in chemistry. Some time 
had been consumed in sending the speci- 
men of bromine and receiving the artist's 
reply. Most of the class had forgotten 
that bromine was of any color at all. 
Toward the end of the hour the pro- 
fessor produced the letter. 

‘‘ Tf you remember,’’ he said, ‘‘ there 
was some question in the class recently 
as to the color of bromine.’’ Celia 
stopped drumming on her notebook 
and listened. ‘‘I sent a specimen to 
an artist I know, and asked his profes- 
sional but unscientific judgment as to 
its color,’’ John William Field con- 
tinued. Celia’s eyes danced, but he 
was not looking at her and did not see. 
‘* Possibly the class may be interested 
in hearing his reply,’’ he concluded. 

He read it. The class were interested 
in it, especially in the signature, which 
was famous in two continents. The 
class were clearly impressed; they had 
not known that their much tormented 
professor of chemistry was on terms of 
such intimacy with so illustrious an 
artistic lion; the knowledge did more 
for him in their estimation than his 
three degrees. 


Celia alone was untouched. ‘It is 


interesting,’’ she said serenely, ‘‘ to 
know how differently colors look to 
different persons. Even among artists 

some of them think trees are green and 
some think they are blue. And some 
scientists think bromine is orange and 





some think it is red; ’’ she gave a little 
perplexed sigh, and then she said, 
‘* Other people may think as they please, 
/ think it is red.’’ 

The assistant professor, as one of the 
class afterward said, looked as though 
he could chew tacks. The other mem- 
bers of the class regarded Celia with 
marked disapprobation; but until she 
left the room she sat gazing into space 
with a pensively sweet expression on 
her face. No sooner were they in the 
hall than Bertha Campbell seized upon 
her. ‘‘ Celia / And the man who wrote 
that letter is an R. A.!’’ 

‘* Do you suppose it would make any 
difference to me if he were ‘wo R.A.’s?” 
Celia burst out. ‘‘I have eyes—and it 
is red !’ 

‘‘What shall you do if Professor 
Field puts bromine in his exam ques- 
tions?’’ said another of the girls de- 
risively. 

‘“Do? Ishall say that it is ved/ I 
shall write red in capitals and underline 
it!’’ said Celia, with heat. 

‘* But then your average will be low- 
ered,’’ Bertha objected. 

‘‘Average /’’ exclaimed Celia. ‘‘ I 
shan’t care ifitis! I’d rather have no 
average at all than to be dictated to by 
any man that ever walked this earth-- 
and it zs red!’’ 

The professor never knew whether 
it was his evil or his good genius 
that prompted him. One of his 
June examination questions was: 
‘‘What is bromine?’’ Celia did not 
hesitate. She wrote: ‘‘ Bromine is a 
simple, liquid substance of a RED 
color.’’ She printed the adjective in 
capitals and underlined it. The pro- 
fessor’s wrath when he read it in the 
privacy of his study was positively Jove- 
like. He drew a furiously heavy line 
through it and wrote ORANGE above 
it, in sledge-hammer characters. 

When he returned the papers Celia 
and Bertha Campbell lingered in the 
hall and examined the marks on their 
own. Celia unconsciously turned first 
to the question: ‘‘ What is bromine? ’”’ 
When she saw the professor’s correc- 
tions her face turned the color of her 
own statement regarding the color of 
bromine. 
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‘Such audacity/’’ she exclaimed 
hotly, holding the paper before Bertha’s 
eyes. The professor was still in his 
room, the door was open, and he heard. 

‘* My dear,’’ said Bertha, ‘‘ haven't 
you run that into the ground? Profes- 
sor Field must Avow; he has three 
degrees—’’ 

‘** Degrees! ’’ cried Celia, ‘‘ he might 
have three Aundred and he shouldn’t 
dictate to #e/ Ihave eyes; I can see; 
it is ved; and no man shall ever dictate 
to me, least of all Professor Field! 
Never, as long as my name is Celia 
Bruce—and longer!’’ She tore her 
chemistry papers across twice, dropped 
the pieces on the floor, and rushed 
down the stairs, across the campus and 
to her room. 

Bertha followed her, and when the 
hall was empty, John William Field, 
M.A., M.S., Ph. D., came out, and 
with a singularly radiant face, gathered 
up the fragments of Celia’s chemistry 
papers and put them meditatively into 
his pocket. Then he returned to his 
class room, took out a small bottle, 
shook it, and held it up to the light. 
‘‘Tt zs orange,’’ he said, half aloud, 
** but—’’ 

In the evening he called upon Miss 
Celia Bruce. Celia came down with 
his card in her hand and a red spot on 
each cheek. The assistant professor of 
chemistry held out a handful of torn 
papers. ‘‘ Here are your chemistry 
papers, Celia,’’ he said, ‘‘ you dropped 
them in the hall.’’ 

‘“How dare you call me Celia?’’ 
blazed out the girl, with a tremor in 
her voice. 

‘* Because —I love you,’’ said the 
assistant professor simply. 

‘‘ What a ridiculous idea,’’ said Celia 
scornfully, again dropping the chemis- 
try papers, ‘‘ when you have made my 
life a perfect burden to me about this 
bromine—which is red/”’ 

The professor seized her hands. 
“‘ Well, you have made my life more of 
a burden to me about it—’’ he began. 

Celia actually smiled. ‘‘ Haven't 
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I!’’ she exclaimed, with childlike glee. 

‘“Why have you?’’ demanded the 
professor. 

Celia started. ‘‘Why? Because it 
ts red,—and I won't be dictated to by 
any man on earth! "’ 

‘‘ You started the dispute,’’ said the 
professor, grimly. 

‘You needn’t remind me of it!”’ 
flashed Celia. ‘‘ It isn’t the question, 
anyway. 

‘‘No,’’ the professor agreed, ‘it 
isn’t. The question is: Will you marry 
me?’ 

Celia looked at him with softened 
eyes. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she said gently, ‘‘I will 
—but,’’ she added with warmth, ‘I 
must remind you that I am not to be 
dictated to—wever.’’ 

The assistant professor smiled: ‘‘You 

don’t absolutely need to remind me of 
that,’’ he said, ‘‘ and, anyway, I never 
tried to dictate to you.’’ 
‘* You didn’t!’’ said Celia heatedly. 
I'd like you to tell me what you call 
it!’’ But the assistant professor had 
grown older; he did not tell her; he 
burst into a laugh, and then she laughed, 
and then he kissed her. 

Everyone except the class in chemis- 
try said that,while her engagement ring 
was a nice enough diamond, another 
ring that the professor gave her was too 
hideous for words; it was set with two 
jewels of the same size and cutting, 
and those two jewels were a ruby and a 
topaz. ‘‘Such a combination! ’’ peo- 
ple exclaimed. 

The professor and Celia, however, 
proved to be a most happy combina- 
tion. One summer, when they had 
been married about two years, they 
visited the artist who was an R. A. and 
his wife, and the artist teasingly brought 
up the subject of bromine. 

‘* By the way, Celia, dear,’’ said John 
William Field, ‘‘do you remember what 
color bromine is ?’’ 

Celia was very fond of her husband. 
She hesitated for a moment—but only 
fora moment. ‘‘ Yes,”’ she said, with 
dancing eyes, ‘‘ I do: it is red!"’ 


«é 








Harry Tracy before his term in the Oregon Prison. 








THE STORY OF HARRY TRACY 


THE LATEST AND WORST OF THE “BAD MEN” 
OF THE WEST 


By JAMES R. JUSTICE 


ANY desperadoes of various 
degrees have operated in the 
Great West since the Civil 
War, but not one of them 
has shown the generalship, 
daring or endurance displayed by Harry 
Tracy. He is the latest addition to 
that over-large family of ‘‘ bad men,’’ 
but he has in no way allowed its repu- 
tation to suffer. 

Within three weeks from the time he 
and his companion, Merrill, escaped 
from the Oregon penitentiary, he had 
landed on Puget Sound, more than two 
hundred miles away. The entire dis- 
tance he was pursued through a thick- 
ly populated country, by a posse of 
armed men numbering anywhere from 
twenty-five to two hundred, while 
trained bloodhounds assisted in a greater 
part of the chase. Each day he par- 





took of at least one meal with some un- 
willing host, and then continued on his 
way, dodging, fighting and manceuver- 
ing in a way that almost compelled ad- 
miration from people who knew he de- 
served to be hanged. He traveled on 
foot most of the time, though when too 
sorely pressed he would hold up some 
farmer and appropriate his team for a 
few miles’ run. His favorite method 
was to go forward some distance and 
then double back, thus losing his pur- 
suers. In doing this he must have 
traveled more than four hundred miles 
in reaching the Sound country. It was 
there, however, that the really spectac- 
ular part of bis work began. 

Who Harry Tracy is and where he 
originally came from are questions not 
definitely settled. The prison records 


of Oregon, made when he was first sent 
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there, give the following information 
on this subject :— 

‘‘ Harry Tracy (name Severens), re- 
ceived at Oregon State prison March 
22, 1899. Sentenced to twenty years. 
Born at Minong, Wis.; five feet, eight 
inches high; weight, 160. pounds; 
twenty-four years old; married ; raised 
a Catholic; cook by occupation; has 
served terms in Colorado and Utah 
prisons ; has brother and sister in Wis- 
consin.”’ 

Tracy once told one of his pals on the 
coast that he began his career of crime 
in Cincinnati. From there he went to 
Chicago, where he did business for a 
while. When the officers made the 
climate of that city too severe for him 
he drifted towards Colorado. From that 
time the principal events of his life are 
police history. 

Soon after reaching Colorado Tracy 
joined the ‘° Hole-in-the-Wall ”’ 
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The foundry at the Oregon Prison. 
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of cattle thieves that made so much 
trouble in that State at one time. When 
the officers of the law, assisted by var- 
ious vigilant committees, got through 
with that gang Harry Tracy was one of 
its few members left alive 

He had two murders to his credit, 
and added another when Deputy Hay 
attempted to arrest him. Hay’s com- 
panions succeeded, however, in landing 
him in Aspen jail before they stopped. 
It was not long before he escaped from 
jail by overpowering the keeper and 
made his way to Utah. There he got 
into prison for burglary, but escaped. 

When the Klondike craze broke out 
in 1897, Tracy was one of the first to 
join the rush, though he got no nearer 
Alaska than Seattle, where he decided 
to locate. There he operated as a 
‘‘room man ’’ at the larger hotels, and 
is said to have made many good hauls 
from those passing through to the gold- 


ealed beneath 


papers at the foot of the ladder. 





Prison photographs of Tracy 








fields. He was also interested in opium 
smuggling on Puget Sound. When the 
police made Seattle too warm for him 
he went to Tacoma, where he lived. 


In 1898 he went to 
Portland, Ore., where he 
met Dave Merrill. Mer- 
rill was a native of that 
locality, who had strong 
aspirations for ‘‘bad man’”’ 
honors. He seems to have 
pleased Tracy, and they 
formed a co-partnership 
in crime. Soon there be- 
gan to be an unusual 
number of hold-ups in the 
city. For weeks these 
continued, until one day 
Chief McLauchlin  in- 
formed his force of city 
detectives that something 
had tohappen. One night 
it would be a drug store 
not far removed from the 
center of business. Then 
a grocer or saloon man 
would complain that he 
had been parted from his 
day’s sales while looking 
into the mouths of two 
murderous-looking guns. 








Wiener, the only man who ever 
succeeded in arresting Tracy. 
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Not long after Chief McLauchlin’s 
special order was passed down the line 
the detectives became convinced that 
Dave Merrill had something to do with 


the hold-ups. They be- 
gan to watch his mother’s 
house, and one day saw 
himenter. Detectives Ford 
and Cordano were on duty. 
When Ford demanded 
that the front door be 
opened, Merrill slipped to 
the rear door and started 
out. The gloomy look of 
Cordano’s gan made him 
change his mind, and he 
quietly locked the door 
in the detective’s face. 
When they forced their 
way inside they found the 
highwayman hiding in a 
large wardrobe drawer. 
It is said that Mrs. Mer- 
rill, blaming Tracy for her 
son’s troubles, offered, for 
a consideration, to tell 
the officers where they 
could get the other man 
wanted. They declined 
the bargain, but con- 
tinued to watch the house. 














and of his partner, Merrill. 








The next day, while Detective Dan 
Weiner was on duty in that locality, he 
saw a man whom he rightly took for 
Tracy. Approaching him in a friendly 
manner the officer asked the man to 


take a walk with him. Tracy knew 
Weiner, but pretended that he did not, 
and started with him. A Southern Pa- 
cific train was passing, and 
the highwayman said he 
thought of taking that train, 
and started for the engine. 
The detective said that he 
did not think he would, and 
emphasized the remark by 
drawing his pistol. The train 
was proceeding slow- 
ly along the partially 
crowded street, and 
the highwayman 
boarded the engine, 
exchanging shots 
with Weiner as he 
went. Then placing 
his pistol to the head 
of the engineer, he 
told him to get that 
train out of town. 
A train man _ had 
heard the shots and 
thought the train was 












Anderson, who was compelled to serve for 
three days as Tracy’s valet. 





being held up. He applied the emer- 
gency brakes and the train stood still. 
Tracy sprang from the engine and be- 
gan firing as he ran. A butcher who 
was nearby took a shot at him witha 
shotgun, some of the buckshot enter- 
ing the criminal’s head. This stunned 
him, and he was captured 

This was the early part 
of 1899, and in less than 
two months both men were 
sentenced to the penitentiary. 
Tracy went up for twenty 
years, while his companion 
got only thirteen. The former 
pleaded guilty to 
highway robbery, 
and the latter plead- 
ed not guilty. Each 
mans sentence 
would likely have 
been the same had 
not some one smug- 
gled a pistol into 
the jail while the 
trial was in prog- 
ress. The next time 
the jailer appeared, 
Tracy ordered him, 
at the point of the 
weapon, to unlock, 
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1. Oregon Prison, 2. The station where wall-guard Jones was killed. 3. Just outside the 
prison wall, A cross marks the spot where guard Tiffany was shot by Tracy. 
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The jailer was an old hand and suc- 
ceeded in talking the desperate man 
out of shooting until help arrived. 

At Salem both men were put to work 
in the foundry department. This gave 
them much time outside the prison 
proper, but within the gloomy walls. 

On the morning of June gth, this 
year, the men were, as usual, marched 
to work. Near the wall were some old 
papers, and under these during the 
night, two Winchesters had been placed 
by some one from the outside, who, it 
is supposed, had scaled the wall while 
the guards were at the other side. 
Tracy and Merrill removed the papers 
and at once saw the guns. As pre- 
viously agreed upon, both got down to 
business. Guard Ferrell fell at the first 
shot. Then a life convict named In- 
gram tried to stop the desperate men 
but was severely wounded for his 
trouble. A ladder which lay near was 
hurriedly run up the wall. A guard on 
top fell dead before the gun of Tracy, 
and in a minute’s time both men were 
on the ground outside. There they en- 
countered two guards, one of whom 
they wounded, and compelled both to 
go with them as shields until out of 
range of the guns of the wall guards. 
Near the edge of the woods the wounded 
man was shot dead by Tracy, and the 
other allowed to return. 

It has never been determined how the 
guns were placed inside the prison 
walls, but it is thought the work was 
done by an ex-convict named Miller, 
whose term had expired only a short 
time before. Miller is said to have 
rendered other assistance to the men af- 
ter their escape, and is now in hiding 
himself, with a reward over his head. 

The night following the escape, 
Tracy and Merrill went back into Sa- 
lem, where they held up two citizens 
and exchanged their prison garb for 
more refined clothing. They stole two 
horses and were next day found near 
Gervais, fifteen or eighteen miles away. 
Two companies of State militia and 
more than a hundred armed men had 
them surrounded for a day and part of 
the night in a small piece of woodland, 
but before morning the convicts crawled 
between two guards and proceeded on 
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their way towards Portland, holding 
up citizens as they went. Sheriff Dur- 
bin followed with the posse and blood- 
hounds, and was several times near the 
fleeing murderers, but each time they 
got away. The fifth day out they stole 
a team near Oregon City and drove 
north towards the Columbia River. As 
they passed near Portland the man, 
Miller, met them with food and with 
papers telling of their thrilling escape. 

June 15th, a man with a canoe was 
compelled, at the point of two guns, to 
help the desperadoes across the Columbia 
River. They were then more than fifty 
miles from Salem, and in the State of 
Washington. The chase began anew, 
and for the next two weeks the country 
between Vancouver, Wash., and Olym- 
pia, literally swarmed with man-hunt- 
ers. Each day the outlaws would par- 
take of a hearty meal with some unwill- 
ing rancher. They made no effort on 
such occasions to conceal their identity 
or plans, but were always out of the 
way when the men or hounds came too 
near. One or two encounters took 
place, but without serious results. 

On June 27th the convicts were seen 
near Chehalis. It was there that the 
darkest crime yet charged to Harry 
Tracy was committed, though it was 
several days before it came to light. 
Five days afterwards Tracy appeared at 
South Bay, two miles from Olympia, 
the State capital. He was alone. There 
he found some fishermen preparing 
breakfast before going to their launch 
for the day’s work. He ate breakfast 
with them, keeping his Winchester well 
in evidence. Then he marched four of 
the men down to the boat and told them 
to goaboard. When each member of 
the crew had been assigned to his place 
in such a way that the outlaw’s gun 
covered all, he told the captain to steer 
for Tacoma, twenty-five or thirty miles 
distant. The murderous desperado ap- 
peared to enjoy his improved method of 
travel and became talkative as he be- 
came better acquainted with his crew. 
When asked what had become of Mer- 
rill he replied that he had killed him a 
few days before near Chehalis. He de- 
clared that Merrill was a coward and 
wanted to sneak out of the country. 
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The wall showing place where Tracy made his escape. 


Besides, he had learned from the Port- 
land papers after his escape, that Merrill 
and his friends had betrayed him before 
he was arrested in Portland. 

He said it was very lonely the first 
few nights after he killed Merrill but he 
expressed himself as satisfied with what 
he had done. He described to his com- 
panions just how he had killed his part- 
ner in crime, saying they had quarreled 
and agreed to fight it out. Starting 
back to back, each man was to walk 
ten paces and fire as he turned. At the 
ninth step Tracy fired over his shoulder, 
then turned and completed the dreadful 
work, the first shot having only 
wounded Merrill. He said he knew that 
his companion would fire before the ap- 
pointed time, and so kept watch on 
him. When he saw Merrill make a 
move to turn he was ready and fired. 

At first few believed the story, but 


three weeks later a woman and her son 
found Merrill’s dead body on a lonely 
spot, thrown in between two logs. A 


‘few feet away they found three cart- 


ridge shells, which were the size and 
kind that fit Tracy’s gun. 

Before reaching ‘Tacoma the outlaw 
changed his mind and told Captain 
Clark not to put in there, but to go on 
to Seattle, thirty-six miles away. The 
captain obeyed, landing his passenger 
at Meadow Point, two miles outside 
the city limits, about six o’clock that 
evening. Tracy tied all of the members 
of the crew except one. Taking this 
man with him, he proceeded to Ballard, 
a suburb of Seattle. There he sent his 
companion back and dropped out of 
sight. 

Sheriff Cudihee had sworn to land 
the escaped convicts if they came into 
his domain, and he was not long in 
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starting on the trail after hearing that 
Tracy was in King County. He did 
not then realize how unhappy the des- 
perado could make an officer. 

The next day, Deputy Jack Williams, 
of Seattle ; Deputy Raymond, of Ever- 
ette, with two assistants, accompanied 
by Karl Anderson and Louis Sefrit, 
two newspaper men of Seattle, -were 
out along the railroad about eighteen 
miles above the city. They came to an 
untenanted shack, which they decided 
to investigate. Williams, Nelson and 
Brewer went to one side while Raymond 
and the two newspaper men approached 
from the other. Before going far the 
reporters saw a head protruding from 
behind a big stump. Just then the bar- 
rel of a Winchester came into view and 
Tracy’s gun spoke. The three men be- 
gan firing about the same time. Tracy’s 
first shot grazed Anderson’s face and 
he fell stunned. At the next shot 
Raymond fell dead. The other news- 
paper man lay flat upon the ground as 
if dead, and thus escaped unhurt. Dep- 
uty Williams and his companions rushed 
from the other side to find Tracy turn- 
ing their way. Williams fell danger- 
ously wounded. In the confusion that 
followed the outlaw slipped away. 

The country was full of armed men, 
and Sheriff Cudihee was soon on the 
ground. He learned that Tracy was 
doubling back towards Seattle. He 
quickly followed in his buggy. In the 
meantime the convict had held up a 
man by the name of Johnson and com- 
pelled him to take him at breakneck 
speed towards the city in his buggy. 
Arriving at Fremont, a suburb, and 
within three or four miles of the heart 
of the city, the horses were hitched to 
the fence, and Tracy, with his fright- 
ened companion, went to a Mrs. Van 
Horn’s residence nearby, and an- 
nounced himself. He demanded supper 
and dry clothing. Mrs. Van Horn said 
that he could have supper, but that she 
had no men’s clothing about the house. 
There was a man named Butterfield 
visiting the family. Tracy compelled 
him to undress, and, putting on the dry 
clothes, had the woman hang his wet 
ones up in the kitchen to dry. He 
wrapped Butterfield inashawl, sothat the 


company could sit pleasantly together, 
and quietly awaited supper. As usual 
he had announced that no one would be 
harmed if they did not give the alarm. 

About that time a grocery boy came 
to the rear door. He jokingly asked 
Mrs. Van Horn if Tracy had been 
along that way. The woman nodded 
at the wet clothes, but said nothing. 
The look on her face told the story, and 
the boy hurried down town to inform 
the officers. Sheriff Cudihee had just 
arrived, and went at once to the place, 
accompanied by police officers Breese, 
Neil, Rawley and a man named Knight. 
The officers had scarcely concealed 
themselves near the front of the house 
when Tracy, accompanied by Johnson 
and Butterfield, came out and started 
for the buggy. The outlaw walked be- 
tween the two men with his gun pressed 
closely against Butterfield. They passed 
near the sheriff, but in the darkness the 
latter feared to shoot lest he kill one of 
the innocent men. As they approached 
the buggy, Officer Breese stepped from 
behind the stump where he was hiding 
and called to Tracy to surrender. He 
answered the command with two shots 
in quick succession. Breese fell dead 
and Rawley was mortally wounded. 
The sheriff fired at Tracy as he ran, but 
missed and the murderer again escaped. 

While waiting for his supper at the 
Van Horn home, Tracy talked of him- 
self and joked with the members of the 
household. During the evening he re- 
ferred to his mother, and said for hersake 
he was sorry he had chosen his present 
life. His listeners declare that tears 
came into his eyes while he talked of his 
mother. 

When the news of this killing reached 
Seattle the city went wild. The Gov- 
ernor happened to be in the city at the 
time. He caused a reward of $2,500 
to be added to those already offered by 
the Governor of Oregon and by private 
citizens. This brought the total amount 
up to $4,500, all the dead-or-alive kind. 

July 4th found the outlying districts 
armed to the teeth, with rumors of 
Tracy everywhere. That morning he 
had taken breakfast with a rancher 
only a few miles from the scene of his 
last murder. Fora day and a half af- 
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ter that the officers were guessing, but the 
outlaw was not idle. About noon the 
second day after the killing at Fre- 
mont he appeared at the house of one 
John Johnson, twelve miles across the 
Sound from Seattle. He told Mrs. 
Johnson that he was Tracy, and was 
wet and hungry. When the good lady 
began to scream and started to run 
away the murdererassured her she would 
be killed if she did not hush, but would 
not be harmed if she obeyed orders. 

After assembling the members of the 
family, husband, wife and son, together 
with the hired man, Anderson, in one 
room, the outlaw began to make him- 
self at home. He told them how a 
Japanese fisherman had rowed him 
across the Sound, and that after sleep- 
ing all night in the woods he had de- 
cided to pay them a visit and get some 
food and a change of clothing. He 
called for the papers and read them with 
much satisfaction. He said he thought 
the killing of Officer Breese was a use- 
less waste of life, and that he was sorry 
for his family. 

After supper he took clothing, biank- 
ets, and a food supply sufficient for a few 
days. When he had finished gathering 
together these things he partook of a 
warm supper Mrs. Johnson had pre- 
pared for him, and then proceeded to 
bind the inmates of the house, and pro- 
curing a tub took a foot-bath. Then 
he found Johnson’s razor and took the 
first shave he had enjoyed since leaving 
the Oregon prison. After his bath and 
shave it seems that his blue blood as- 
serted itself, for he decided that he 
would like a valet on his rounds. Ac- 
cordingly he untied the hired man, An- 
derson, and told him to come along. 
Before leaving he found four watches, 
some rings and a saddle and bridle. All 
of these he took with him. Going down 
to the shore, he got into Johnson’s boat 
and commanded his valet to embark, 
which the frightened man did without a 
word. They rowed all night, landing 
early next morning in West Seattle, 
where the two hid all day in a ravine, 
while the officers scoured the shores of 
the Sound in vain. 

Tuesday, the 8th, two Seattle women, 
Mrs. McKinney and Miss May Baker, 
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were picking berries near Renton, a few 
miles out from the city. About noon 
Tracy, with his unwilling companion, 
approached the women, and after mak- 
ing himself known, told them they 
would have to accompany him to a 
nearby house. He also found Charles 
Gerrell, a son of the man who lived in 
the house. Giving him two of the 
watches taken from the Johnsons, he 
told the boy to hurry to town and ex- 
change them for a pistol, adding that if 
the lad informed the officers he would 
kill the entire family. 

Young Gerrell hurried away, but in 
spite of the threat, did not stop until 
he had told the sheriff all he knew. 
Deputies and citizens began at once to 
travel in that direction. A special train 
was ordered, and armed guards were 
rushed to the scene. 

When the murderer and his captives 
reached the Gerrell house he introduced 
himself, and said that no harm would 
be done the women and children. While 
Mrs. Gerrell prepared something for 
them to eat, Tracy tied Anderson out in 
the back yard. He always tied him up 
when he had business or pleasure on 
hand, or when he was sleepy. 

This done he turned his attention to 
making the women feel at ease. Mr. 
Gerrell was away from home; some 
kindling was needed for the stove. 
Tracy went out and split it. Later he 
volunteered to go to the spring for 
water. He left his gun some dis- 
tance trom the spring and on the oppo- 
site side of the railroad. Before he re- 
turned a special with deputies passed 
along. The outlaw remarked when he 
got back to the house that if the train 
had stopped he would have found him- 
self in a close place, and would possibly 
have had a bad fight on his hands. 

Soon after this officers and citi- 
zens surrounded the house, but at a 
respectful distance. Tracy had ex- 
changed clothing some time before with 
his valet. The latter’s pantaloons were 
too short for the outlaw. This seemed 


to embarrass him in the presence of 
the ladies, and he remarked that if he 
thought any of the deputies round about 
had a pair of trousers that would fit 
him he would go out and make an ex- 
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change. He did not seem to be worried 
over the gathering officers, but con- 
tinued to ‘‘ jolly ’’ the women. 

Two men approached the house and 
asked if Tracy was there. The outlaw 
stood in the rear with his gun leveled 
and the women knew that they must say 
no or die. About 6 o’clock, the outlaw 
said good-bye, and with a dozen or more 
armed men about the house, he stepped 
out the back way and was lost in the 
brush. That night the officers and the 
bloodhounds pressed him hard and he 
was forced to swim the river several 
times and double back and forth to es- 
cape, but before morning he succeeded. 

Some time after Tracy left, Mrs. 
Gerrell went into the bushes back of the 
house and led forth the discarded valet. 
Anderson was on the verge of nervous 
prostration, and could not be induced 
to tell his story at once. 

After ample assurance of protection 
and a night's rest he told of his three 
days with the terrible outlaw. Hesaid 
the first night out they had rowed all 
night and slept all the next day in the 
woods. At night they crossed over the 
bay, landing in South Seattle, where 
they abandoned the boat and started 
across country on foot. The next day 
they slept, and at night again started 
out, this time going towards Renton. 
Near that place Tracy met four friends, 
with whom he conversed for a while. 
Then tying Anderson up for the night, 
he went away with them and did not 
return until the next day, when they 
proceeded to the Gerrell house, after 
watching for a long time to see if it was 
a safe venture. He said that Tracy 
made no attempt to harm him except 
once when he grumbled at his orders. 

From the time the officers lost 
Tracy’s trail, Tuesday night, until 
Thursday afternoon, nothing was heard 
of the outlaw. Then it was learned 
that he had spent the entire day, Wed- 
nesday, at the home of E. M. Johnson, 
near Kent. He appeared very early 
in the morning at Johnson’s. Af- 
ter holding up the entire family and 
getting his breakfast, he said Johnson 
must go to Tacoma and buy him two 
Colt’s revolvers. The rancher replied 
that he had no money. 
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‘*Dig it up somewhere,’’ said the 
outlaw, ‘‘I must have the guns.’’ Then 
he added that if Johnson failed to doso, 
or if he told any one of his whereabouts, 
he would kill the family and get away. 
The man, half crazy with fear, hur- 
ried away and borrowed the money and 
took the first train for Tacoma. Tracy 
had told him the kind of pistols he 
wanted, and said he must buy but one 
at a place. The rancher was unable to 
get but one without disobeying orders. 

When Johnson returned, Tracy made 
the son go to meet him and take the 
package, lest there should be treachery 
on the part of the rancher. When it was 
dark, after filling a bag with provisions, 
obtaining a small cash loan, which he 
promised to repay, he said good-bye 
and left, taking one of the rancher’s 
horses with him. 

After abandoning his Seattle ‘‘ job,”’ 
and procuring his new weapon, Tracy 
evidently made up his mind to leave 
off his more startling acts, and his 
hold-ups became less daring. 

Strange to say, Tracy shuns the cup. 
Neither have any of the adventurous 
Delilahs of the Northwest been able to 
lay hold upon his locks. He is sup- 
posed to have been marfied to a step- 
sister of Merrill, with whom he lived in 
Portland. He is given to telling the 
truth, and is kind to women and chil- 
dren. Healso appears to love the mem- 
ory of his mother. But when these 
things have been told, the good page of 
his life has been written. 

The one man he declares that he 
would like to have a shot at is Guard 
Carson, who had charge of the blood- 
hounds. He says that one of the most 
disquieting sounds he ever heard was 
the baying of those dogs, but that red 
pepper scattered thickly in his tracks 
would make a hound drop the scent as 
quickly as a bullet in the brute’s skull. 

The murderous outlaw is possessed 
of wonderful powers of endurance. The 
day after his arrival in the vicinity of 
Seattle he traveled over forty miles, the 
greater part on foot. During the day 
he took time to fight two battles, in 
which he killed three men and wounded 
two others. Before eleven o’clock that 
night he was sound asleep, in the rain, 
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in an old graveyard, and was up and 
ready for business next morning. His 
greatest ambition is to be chief among 
‘‘bad men,’’ and his weakest spot is 
his vanity. eas 

Soon after the above was written, 
Harry Tracy, like all his bad predeces- 


ROBERT 


T Dayton, Ohio, there is a 
Soldiers’ Home with a small 
theater attached to it. There 
during the summer young 
actors not yet admitted to 
regular professional standing, and pos- 
sessed of more ambition than training, 
gain experience for themselves and give 
amusement to the veterans by playing 
little one-act plays, doing individual 
acts of various kinds and experiment- 
ing with all classes of r6les, from feeble 
fathers to vigorous clog dancers. Years 
ago, a certain young man, Robert Ede- 
son, spent a summer vacation acting in 
Dayton, and aroused such vociferous en- 
thusiasm by his work on the little stage 
that a large notice was posted on one 
side of the drop curtain, ‘‘ Members of 
the audience with wooden legs must 
not applaud by stamping on the floor.’’ 
But the veterans managed to obey or- 
ders and still keep up their applause. 
They crossed their acquired manufac- 
tured legs over their original natural 
ones, and then whacked the wooden 
ones with their canes. And that was 
Robert Edeson’s first success. 

The newest ‘‘star’’ of all, so new 
that as an actor of that rank it is still 
impossible to determine with any de- 
gree of accuracy or fairness his position 
among other members of that class, 
Robert Edeson’s career must be judged 
more by its promise and purpose than 
by its execution and results. He has 
put before himself a steady purpose and 
a definite ambition—that of expressing 
on the stage the young American man 
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With portrait of Robert Edeson drawn from life by JOHN CECIL CLAY, 
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sors, came to his end. Twice wounded, 
surrounded past hope of escape, with a 
leather strap round his leg to stanch 
the flow of blood, he put his Winches- 
ter to his head and fired. His is the 
unenviable fame of being the worst 
of the Bad Men of the West and per- 
haps he is the last.—THE EDIToRs. 


KDESON 





of action of our own time. Convinced 
of his own intense ‘‘Americanism,’’ and 
feeling that he understands and can 
show that particular type of young hu- 
manity better than any other kind of 
man in the world—a type, too, that has 
not so farhad any very satisfactory dram- 
atic expression—he has already com- 
mitted himself to a positive program. 
Robert Edeson, who is now some- 
where in the middle thirties, comes of 
a theatrical family, and was brought 
up in the atmosphere of the stage. His 
father, George R. Edeson, was well 
known both as an actor and a manager, 
and accordingly tried hard to keep his 
son from going on the stage for a liv- 
ing. He did manage for many years to 
keep him engaged on the business side 
only of theatrical enterprises, and it was 
not until 1887, and then, so the story 
goes, partly by accident, that, Robert 
Edeson started in seriously to take up 
acting as his profession. His success 
in this first and minor role—it was in a 
play called ‘‘ Fascination,’’ in which 
Cora Tanner was the star—while not at 
all startling, was enough to make him de- 
termine to follow his natural inclinations 
and be an actor rather than a manager. 
His experience has amounted in 
all to fourteen years of steady work. 
The first company he joined after 
his débiit in Brooklyn, was Augustin 
Daly’s, which was then touring in ‘‘A 
Night Off.’’ Then, after a season with 


Miss Effie Ellsler, he made his New 
York débit at Wallack’s theater with 
Dur- 


Louis Aldrich in ‘‘ The Editor.’’ 
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ing the next three years he was with 
Charles Dixon in ‘‘ incog. ’’ and Helen 
Barry in ‘‘ A Night’s Frolic,’’ until he 
joined the famous old stock company 
at the Boston Museum. There he played 
juvenile roles in a number of plays and 
among them one in ‘‘ Our Boys.’’ It 
was then that Charles Frohman saw 
tdeson and immediately offered him a 
position in his Empire Theater Stock 
Company, with which he remained for 
three years. The first play he ap- 
peared in at the Empire was ‘‘ The Girl 
I Left Behind Me,” and that was fol- 
lowed by ‘‘ The Masqueraders,’’ ‘‘ Lib- 


erty Hall,’’ ‘‘Gudgeons,’’ ‘‘John o’ 
Dreams,’’ ‘‘ Marriage,’’ Under the Red 


Robe,’’ ‘‘ The Squire of Dames,’’ ‘‘ The 
Thoroughbred,’’ and ‘‘ His Excellency, 
the Governor.’’ Those three years gave 
him a varied experience, and were 
marked by a steady improvement in his 
work that brought him more and more 
important roles, and began the building 
up of that personal notice and popularity 
with the theatergoing public which is so 
important an element in a star’s success. 

When the time came to present Miss 
Maude Adams as a star, Mr. Edeson 
was chosen as her leading man, and ac- 
cordingly played the title rdle in ‘‘ The 
Little Minister’’ during two seasons, 
giving an adequate and satisfactory in- 
terpretation of that rather thankless and 
self-righteous part. Since then Mr. 
Edeson has created an important role 
with Mrs. Lemoyne in ‘‘ The Greatest 
Thing in the World,’’ another Lzeut. 
Denton, in ‘‘ Arizona,’’ and more suc- 
cessful than either, that of Edward War- 
den, whileacting with Miss Amelia Bing- 
ham’s stock company in ‘‘ The Climb- 
ers.”’ It was his playing of this last 
part that brought him his greatest pop- 
ular success and determined his present 
manager and Richard Harding Davis, 
the author of ‘‘ Soldiers of Fortune,’’ to 
choose him for the part of the hero in 
Augustus Thomas’ version of that book. 

It is perhaps a trifle unfortunate that 
Mr. Edeson should have chosen the 
hero of Mr. Davis’ ‘‘ Soldiers of For- 
tune’’ for the first American type he 
was to interpret. Clay is undoubtedly 
popular even if he is thoroughly theat- 
rical in the intellectual sense of the 
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word, but he cannot be said to beara 
much nearer relation to the typical 
young American than Mr. Gibson’s 
drawings of him bear to the anatomy of 
a living man. He struggles under the 
weight of a too glorious past. What 
he does on the stage seems sufficiently 
natural perhaps in a hero’s part, but 
what he accomplished before the open- 
ing of the play makes a staggering bur- 
den of glory. There is rather too much 
in him of the invincible hero to whom 
the overcoming of apparently insuper- 
able obstacles has been merely a sort of 
health exercise. The undeniable charm 
and attraction which the hero gains from 
the way he is drawn both by the author 
and the artist, do not lie either in the 
realism or the accuracy of the portrait. 
A certain dry sense of humor and a 
lack of capacity for posing are more 
characteristic of the young American. 

Even if Mr. Edeson hardly expressed 
our idea of the young American in this 
particular instance, he certainly caught 
excellently well the spirit of theauthor’s 
creation. In a more satisfactory part 
he would probably have been capable 
of more satisfactory work. His present 
reputation rests on a solid basis of steady 
and consistent gain and improvement, 
and that argues well for his future 
growth. If this improvement and 
growth continue and the position of 
star acts as an incentive and an inspira- 
tion instead of as an overpowering and 
stultifying influence, his career will be 
well worth watching and should hold 
much that will be of value to the Amer- 
ican stage. Certain mannerisms he un- 
doubtedly has, but it is to be hoped 
and expected that they will wear off in 
course of time. Given an energetic and 
determined man with a definite purpose 
—and one, too, that is bound to meet 
with popular support—and also an ex- 
cellent equipment for carrying it out, it 
would seem as if we might confidently 
expect some interesting developments 
and when, after more years of achieve- 
ment, the time shall come to determine 
Mr. Edeson’s place in the ranks of 
American actors, he should stand high 
amongst his contemporaries. At pres- 
ent, as we said at first, it is too early to 
judge or greatly to criticise. 
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What was necessary for a first-timer 
to know. 


[oqi.l. the way to Sing Sing I 
ea) hung my head with shame, 
} but not because of contri- 
tion. I hated to be madea 
ass spectacle. At the railroad 
station people stared at us as if we 
had been wild animals. We walked 
from the town to the prison in close 
company with two deputy sheriffs. I 
observed considerably, knowing that I 
would not see the outside world again 
fora number of years. I looked with 
envy at the honest people we passed, 
and thought of home and the chances I 
had thrown away. 

When I reached the str I was put 
through the usual ceremonies. My 
pedigree was taken, but I told them 
nothing. I gave them a fake name and 
a fake pedigree. My clothes were given 
a bath and I was taken to the tailor 
shop, where my hair was cropped close 
and I was given a suit of stripes. That 
meant the convicted criminal. It was 
not a pleasant feeling, but when I was 
taken to my cell my heart sank indeed. 
A narrow room, seven feet four inches 
long, dark, damp, with moisture on the 
walls, an old iron cot with plenty of 
companyt, as I afterwards discovered— 

* Prison. yf Evidently a euphemism. 
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this was to be my home for five years ; 
and I as full of life as a young goat! 
How could I bear it ? 

After I was examined by the doctor 
and questioned about my religion by 
the chaplain, I was left alone in my 
cell. I was not there long when two 
friends, other convicts, whom I had 
known on the outside, and who were 
at work in the hall, tipped me off 
through the door to everything in s¢zr 
which was necessary for a first-timer to 
know. They told me to keep my mouth 
shut, to take everything from the keep- 
ers in silence, and if assigned to a shop, 
to do my work. They told me who the 
stool-pigeons were, that is to say, the 
convicts who, in order to curry favor, 
put the keepers next} to what other 
convicts are doing; tipped me off to 
those keepers who were particularly 
hard to get along with, and told me 
about the Underground Tunnel and 
who were working it. Sing Sing, they 
said, was the best of the three New 
York penitentiaries; for the grub is 
better than at the others, there are more 
privileges, and, above all, it is nearer 
New York, so that your friends can 
visit you more frequently. Like all 
convicts they shed part of the things 
they had received at home—gave me 
canned goods, tobacco and a pipe. 
They asked me about people in New 
York, their girls and chums. It did 
not take me long to get into the work- 
ings of the prison. 


THE ‘‘UNDERGROUND.”’ 


I was particularly interested in the 
Underground Tunnel, for 1 immediately 
perceived its great usefulness. 
t Tell the keepers on the convicts. 


This 
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“‘ Handcuffed with two old jailbirds.”’ 


was the secret system by which contra- 
band articles, such as whiskey, opium 
and morphine were brought into the 
prison. When a rogue is persuasive 
with the coin of the realm he can always 
find a keeper or two to bring him what 
he deems the necessaries of life, among 
which are opium, whiskey and tobacco. 
If you havea screw* right you can be 
well supplied with these little things. 
To get him right it is necessary to give 
up: a certain recognized percentage— 
about one-fifth—of the money sent you 
from home. ‘This system is worked in 
all the state prisons in New York, and 
during my first term (or any of the other 
terms, for that matter), nine months of 
which were spent at Sing Sing and the 
rest at Auburn, I had no difficulty in 
supplying my growing need for opium. 

At Auburn, a few of the convicts 
peddled opium and morphine, of course 





with the connivance of the keepers. 
There are always some persons, in prison 
as well as out, who want to make capi- 
tal out of the misfortunes of others. 
These peddlers were despised by the 
rest of the convicts, for they were in- 
variably stool-pigeons ; and young con- 
victs, who never before knew the power 
of the drug, became opium fiends, and 
all on account of the business propen- 
sities of these detestable ra/st, who, be- 
cause they had money and kept the 
keepers ext to those convicts who 
tried to escape, lived in Easy street 
while in stir. 
THE ‘‘ FENCE.’’ 

While on this subject I must tell 
about the fexce}{ at Sing Sing, al- 
though he did not operate until my 
second term. At that time things were 
booming on the outside. The graft was 


* Keeper. tStool-pigeons. t{ Receiver of stolen goods. 
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so good that certain convicts in my 
clique were getting good dough* sent 
them by their pals on the outside, and 
many luxuries came in by the Under- 
ground. Now, those keepers and po- 
licemen who are next to the Under- 
ground develop a propensity to graft, 
but usually have not the nerve to hustle 
for the goods, so 
they are willing to 
accept stolen proper- 
ty from inhabitants 
of the Under World. 
A convict confined 
at Auburn, named 
Mike, who had once 
been a pal of mine, 
thought he saw an 
opportunity to do a 
JSencing business. He 
gave a red frontt 
to a certain keeper 
who was running 
the Underground, - 
and thus got him 
right.{ Then Mike 
made arrangements 
with two grafters on 
the outside to supply 
the keeper and his 
friends with what 
they wanted. Ifthe 
keeper said his girl 
wanted a_ stone, 
Mike would send word to one of the 
thieves on the out side to supply a good 
diamond. The keeper would give Mike 
a fair price for these valuable articles 
and then sell the stones or watches at 
a handsome profit to his friends, or 
make his girl a present. 

Other keepers followed suit, and soon 
Mike was doing a thriving business. 
It lasted for six or seven months, when 
Mike stopped it as a regular graft be- 
cause of the cupidity of the keepers. 
One of them ordered a woman’s watch 
and chain and a pair of diamond ear- 
rings through the Underground. Mike 
obtained the required articles, but the 
keeper paid only half of what he prom- 
ised and Mike thereupon shut up shop. 
Occasionally, however, he continued to 
sell, but only for cash on the spot, and 
for the amount he thought fair. The 
keepers had a good deal of respect for 

*Money. tA gold watch and chain. 








“*‘My hair was cropped close.” 
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this convict fence, who was so clean and 
who stood up for his rights; and the 
business went on smoothly again for a 
while. 

Finally, however, it was broken up 
for good. A grafter on the outside, 
Tommy, sent through the Underground 
a pawn ticket for some valuable goods 
he had stolen and 
hocked || in Philadel- 
phia. Mike sold the 
pawn ticket to a 
screw.§ After that, 
Tommy, or one of 
his pals, got a fall 
and squealed. ‘The 
police got next to 
where the goods were 
(a sealskin sacque 
worth $300 was 
among them), and 
w hen the keeper sent 
the money to redeem 
the sacque they al- 
lowed the sacque to 
be sent to Sing Sing, 
but arrested the 
keeper for receiving 
stolen goods. He 
was convicted and 
sentenced to ten 
years, but got off 
through influence. 
Still that was the 
end of this fence at Sing Sing prison. 


THE DAY’S ROUTINE. 


The day after I arrived at Sing Sing 
I was put to work making chairs. It 
was the first time I had ever worked in 
my life, and I took my time about it. 
They wanted me to cane a hundred 
chairs a day, but I usually caned about 
two. I did not believe in work. | 
thought at that time that New York 
State owed mea living. I was getting 
a living all right, but I was ungrateful. 
I did not thank them a wee bit. I 
must have been showing a bad example 
to the other cons, for they were begin- 
ning to get as tired as myself. At any 
rate, I lost my job and was sent to my 
cell. 

I worked, indeed, very little at any 
time during my three 4z/s in the peni- 
tentiary. The prison at Sing Sing, 
|| Pawned. @Keeper. 
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during the nine months I spent there 
in my first 47¢, was very crowded, and 
there was not enough work to go round, 
and I was absolutely idle most of the 
time. When I had been drafted to 
Auburn I found more work to do, but 
still very little, for it was just then 
that the legislature had shut down on 
convict labor. ‘The outside merchants 
squealed because they could not com- 
pete with unpaid convict labor, and so 
the prison authorities had to shut down 
most of theirshops, running only enough 
to supply the inside demand, which was 
very slight. I think it was a very bad 
thing for the health of convicts when 
this law was passed. 

If I had little work to do in prison, 
how did I spend the time? At Auburn, 
where I lived the greater part of my 
first term, the routine of my life was as 
follows: After rising in the morning 
I would sweep out my cell, turn up my 
bed and blankets and clean up. Then 
to breakfast; then, if there was no work 
to do, I would go back to my celi and 
there I would eat a small portion of 
opium. Then I would 
exercise with dumb- 
bells and take asponge 
bath with cold water. 
Next would come a 
nap till dinner time. 
After dinner I would 
read and think in my 
cell untilthreeo’clock, 
when I would go to 
the bucket ground or 
exercise in the yard, 
in the lock-step with 
the others, for half an 
hour. Then back to 
the cell, taking with 
m2 bread and a cup 
of coffee made out of 
burnt bread-crust for 
my supper. The count 
was always madeatsix 
o’clock, to make sure that all was right 
for the night. After that I read in my 
cell as long as the oil lasted. My day 
ended with a large piece of opium 
which grew larger as time passed. 


OPIUM. 
For a long time I was fairly content 





Jokes in stir lead to friendship. 


with what was really solitary confine- 
ment. I had my books, my pipe, cig- 
arettes and my regular supply of 
opium. Whether I wished or not I 
would generally spend my evenings in 
the same way. After the men were 
counted I would lie on my cot and ina 
few minutes, under the influence of the 
drug, I would be in a deep sleep and 
not wake until one or two the following 
morning, when, particularly if it was 
raining, a peculiar nervousness would 
steal over me and my imagination would 
run on a ship-wreck, very often; and I 
would tell the story to myself in jingles, 
or jot it down on a piece of paper. 
Then my whole being would be quiet. 
A gentle melancholy would steal over 
me. My imagination would beso pow- 
erfully affected that I could really see 
the events of my dream. Then, and 
only then, I was positive I had a soul. 
I was so peaceful that I did not wish to 
see any human being suffer. At first I 
would imagine a harrowing scene at sea, 
where there would be a great loss of 
life, but when one of the gentle sex 
would appear vividly 
before me, a shudder 
would pass over meand 
I would seek refuge 
in jingles such as this: 


‘A gallant bark set sail 
one day 
For a port beyond 
the sea, 
The captain had taken 
his fair young bride 
To bear him com- 
pany. 
This little brown lass 
Was of Puritan stock; 
Her eyes were the 
brightest e’er seen. 
They never came 
back, 
For the ship it was 
wrecked, 
In a storm in the old 
Gulf Stream. 


Two years had passed,—a letter came 
To a maid in a New England town. 
It began, ‘ Dear Kate,’ it ended, ‘ Your Jack, 
I’m alive in a foreign land. 
The captain, his gentle young wife and your 
own, 
Were saved by that hand unseen, 
But the rest they went down 
In that terrible storm 
That night in the old Gulf Stream.’ ”’ 
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But these pleasures of the senses and 
the imagination would soon leave me 
and I would grow very restless. My 
only resource would be another piece 
of opium. Sometimes I awoke very 
much excited, paced my cell rapidly 
and felt like tearing down the door. 
Sometimes a book would quiet me. 
The best soother I had was the most 
beautiful poem in the English language 
—Walt Whitman’s Ode to Death. 
When I read this poem I often imagined 
I was at the North Pole and that strange 
shapes in the clouds beckoned me to 
come to them. I often forgot myself 
and read aloud and was entirely ob- 
livious to my surroundings, until I was 
brought back to myself by the night 
guard shouting, ‘‘ What in —— is the 
matter with you?’’ 

I had enough sense in my fourth year 
to begin a struggle against the opium 
habit. I cut down my allowance and 
sometimes took next to nothing for 
weeks, when I would break out again, 
and go on a debauch until I was almost 
unconscious. 


THE ROAD TO INSANITY. 


But my life in prison was not all that 
of the solitary; there were means, even 
when I was not in the shop, of commu- 
nicating with my fellow convicts, gen- 
erally by notes, as talking was for- 
bidden. Notes, too, were contraband, 
but we found means of sending them 
through covs working in the halls. The 
contents of the notes were generally 
news about old sweethearts or pals 
which we had received through visitors 
—rare indeed !—or letters. We would 
send money, too, or opium, to a friend 
in need, and never require an I. O. U. 
I was always a keen observer, and in 
the shops or at mess-time and when we 
were together exercising in lock-step or 
working about the yard, I used to ‘‘ feel 
out’’ my brother ‘‘cons.’’ I could 
always tell when a friend was becoming 
erratic. For imprisonment leads to in- 
sanity, as everybody knows. Many a 
time a friend grew nervous and distrait, 
then suspicious, and finally was sent to 
the criminal insane asylum at Danne- 
mora or Matteawan. 

For instance, take a friend ot mine, 


* Pipe-house or bug-house—the insane asylum. 
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named Billy. He was doing a d7¢ of 
ten years. I saw that he was gradually 
growing gloomy, and I asked him one 
day what was the matter with him. 
He said he was afraid his wife was going 
outside of him. This delusion often 
happens to a con in prison. At first 
they won’t talk about it, but when they 
do talk it is a sign they are far gone. 
‘*You are not positive, are you?’’ I 
asked. ‘‘ Well,’’ he answered, ‘‘she 
visited ane the other day and she was 
looking good. Myson was with her 
and he looked good, too. She gave me 
$5 and some delicacies. But she never 
had $5 when I was on the outside.’’ 
It was not long before poor Billy was 
in the pzpe-house.* 

Sometimes a convict will grow so 
nervous that he will either attempt to 
escape or pretend to be insane. An 
acquaintance of mine, Louis, who when 
on the outside was a very successful 
burglar, told me one day he did not ex- 
pect to live his d7¢ out. When confined 
aman generally thinks a lot about his 
condition, reads a book on medicine 
and imagines he has every disease the 
book describes. Louis was in this state 
and asked me and two others whether 
he had better not shoot a bugt, and be 
transferred to the insane hospital. One 
advised him to attack a keeper and de- 
mand his baby back. Billy had big 
black eyes and a cadaverous face, and I 
told him to shoot the melancholy bug, 
for he could do that well. In the morn- 
ing, when he was to go to work in the 
stone-shed, he appeared 7 the natural.t 
The screws liked him and put him 
quietly into the hospital. He was pro- 
nounced incurably insane by two ex- 
perts and transferred to the mad-house. 
The change of air was so beneficial that 
Louis speedily recovered his senses. At 
least the doctors thought so when he 
was discovered trying to make his 
elegant.|\ 


THE TERRIBLE DEATH RATE. 


A great deal of dying goes on in 
states prison, and during my first term 
it seemed as if three niggers died to 
every white man. A dozen of us work- 
ing around the front would comment 
on the number of s¢z//s when they were 
+ Sham insanity. {ft Naked. 


|| Escape. 
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catried out. One would ask, ‘‘ Who’s 
dead?’’ and upon investigation, an- 
other would reply, ‘‘ Only a nigger.’’ 
One day I was talking to a hall-room 


man when a s#//f was put in the wagon.. 


I said, ‘‘ Who’s dead?’’ He wanted 
to bet it was a nigger. I bet him a 
dollar it was a white man. I asked the 
hospital-nurse, and he said it was not a 
nigger, but an old pal of mine. I felt 
sore and returned the money I had 
won. I and poor Mike did house-work* 
for three months together, and he was 
a sure and reliable grafter and a good 
fellow. 

For the conversation the convicts had 
together they were often punished ,and for 
other things that were against the rules, 
though the screws often winked at small 
misdemeanors. In Sing Sing they used 
to hang us up by the wrists until we 
fainted. Auburn had a jail, now used 
as the condemned cells, where there 
was no bed, where we were kept for 
from four to ten days on two ounces of 
bread and a half jug of water every 
twenty-four hours. The jail was damp 
and pitch dark. Men contracted colds, 
and consumption of the lungs is a very 
common prison complaint. 


THE REFUGE OF BOOKS. 


For me prison life had one great ad- 
vantage. It broke down my health 
and confirmed me for many years in 
the opium habit, but I educated myself 
while in s¢zr7. Previous to going to 
prison my education was practically all 
in the line of graft, but in s¢#zr I read 
the English classics and became familiar 
with philosophy and the science of 
medicine, and got asmattering of chem- 
istry. My favorite author was Voltaire, 
because he was so shrewd and up to 
snuff. He knew how to fight sham 
religion. He was the philosopher of 
humanity. Was he delusional? The 
priests must have thought so, but they 
were worse than the French revolution- 
ists. The latter killed outright, while 
the priests tortured in the name of the 
Most Humane. 

It was under the influence of opium 
that I began to study philosophy. I 
read Hume and Locke, and partly un- 
derstood them, I think. A grafter’s 

* Burglary. 


wits, if they don’t get away from him 
altogether, become keen through his 
business, for he lives by them. Phil- 
osophy, and the men who became sud- 
denly and violently insane all about me, 
first led me to think of self-control. I 
began to think of will-power then, and 
knew it was an acquired virtue, like 
truth and honesty. I think, from a 
moral standpoint, that I lived as good 
a life in prison as anybody on the out- 
side, for at least I tried to overcome 
myself. At this time I was reading 
Balzac, Shakespeare, Huxley, Tyndall 
and Lavater. Reading such as this 
gave me a broader view and I began to 
think that this was a terrible life I was 
leading. But, as the reader will see, I 
did not know what Hell was till sev- 
eral years later. 


THE CONVICT AS A PATRON. 


The pull of the professional thieves 
with outside politicians often procures 
for them the respect and consideration 
of the keepers. One day a convict 
named ‘‘ Ed’’ Whitt was chinning with 
an Irish keeper. Jokes in stt7 lead to 
friendship, and when the screw told Ed 
that he wanted a job for his daughter, 
Ed said that he thought he could place 
her in a good position. The old screw 
laughed and said, ‘‘ You loafer, if you 
were made to carry a hod you wouldn’t 
be splitting matches.’’ But Ed meant 
what he had said, and wrote to a famous 
New York politician, Mr. Wet Coin, I 
will call him, and Mr. Wet Coin gave 
her a position as typewriter and sten- 
ographer at $14a week. The old screw 
took his daughter to New York and 
when he returned he began to ‘‘ Mister’’ 
Ed. ‘‘I ’clare to Heaven,’’ he said, 
‘*T don’t know what to make of you. 
Here you are eating rotten hash, cooped 
up like a wild animal, with stripes, 
when you might be on the outside 
making $12 or $15 a week.’’ Ed re- 
plied sarcastically: ‘‘ That would about 
keep me in cigar money.”’ 

More than five years passed and the 
time for my release drew near. The 
last weeks dragged terribly; they 
seemed almost as long as the years that 
had gone before. Sometimes I thought 
the day would never come. The day 
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before I was discharged I bade good- 
bye to my friends, who said to me, 
smiling, ‘‘ She has come at last,’’ or 
‘It was a long time a-coming,’’ or ‘‘ It’s 
near at hand.’’ That night I built 
many castles in the air,with the help of 
a large piece of opium, and continued 
to make the good resolutions I had 
begun some time before. 1+had per- 
mission from the night-guard to keep 
my light burning, and the last book I 
read in that term was 77istram Shandy. 

Before I went to bed I resolved to be 
good and not graft any more and to 
quit opium. ‘The resolution was easily 
made and I went to sleep happy. I 
was up at daybreak and penned a few 
notes to my friends remaining in s/77, 
promising again to carry their messages 
to friends on the outside and to send 
them some little luxuries. 


FREE. 


When 6 o’clock came around it was 
a great relief. I went through the 
regular routine. At 8 o’clock I was 
called to the front office, received a new 
suit of clothes, and was given $10 and 
my fare home. The warden remarked to 
me that if I went pilfering again and 
were not more energetic than I had been 
in prison, I would never eat. ‘‘ Good 
day !’’ he concluded. ‘‘ Well,’’ I said, 
‘*T hope we’ll never meet again.”’ 

With my discharge papers in my hand 
and a resolution never to come back, I 
left Auburn penitentiary and went out 
into the free world. I had entered as a 
boy of twenty-one, and went out a man 
of twenty-six. I had entered healthy 
and I went out with the lock-step and 
other marks of the jail-bird upon me, 
and broken down in health. I had 
lived an unnatural life for five years 
and seven months and I had contracted 
habits which would stick to me like a 
brother. A man is like an electric 
plant. Use poor fuel and you have 
poor electricity. The food is bad in 
prison and the cells at Sing Sing are a 
crime against the criminal; and in these 
damp and narrow cells he spends eigh- 
teen hours out of twenty-four on the 
average. In the name of humanity 


and science, what can society expect 
from a man who has spent a number 
* A low thief who steals from little girls, 
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ot years in such surroundings? He will 
come out, as a rule, broken down and 
desperate, willing to take any chance. 
The low-down, petty, canting thief, 
who works all the charitable societies 
and will rob only those who are his 
benefactors or steal a door-mat, is utterly 
useless in prison or out. He is never 
dangerous to society and is generally 
a vogel-grafter ;* but the healthy, en- 
ergetic, ambitious grafter, if shown the 
error of his ways, is capable of reform 
if taken before his physical and moral 
health is ruined by prison life. I left 
Auburn str happy for the time, but I 
could not know the actual realities I 
had to face, inside and outside of me, 
and so all my resolutions were nothing 
but a dream. 

But it was a fine May morning, and 
I was greatly excited and bewildered 
by the brightness and the joy of every- 
thing about me. I and the other con- 
vict who was released with me went to 
a restaurant in Auburn, but I could not 
eat, I was so excited. Even whiskey 
did not taste right. Everything seemed 
tame to the air I breathed like a drunken 
man. I bought a few half-pounds of 
tea and sent them by the keeper to my 
friends in stir. I also bought a few 
dollars’ worth of morphine, some pul- 
verized gum opium, and canned goods, 
cheese and fruit. How could I send 
the opium into the prison? I bought 
ten cents’ worth of wall-nuts, splitthem, 
took the meat out, put the morphine 
and opium in, closed them with mucil- 
age, put them in a bag and sent them 
to the convicts with the basket of other 
things. 

I stopped off at Syracuse to give 
messages to relatives of convicts, and 
so when I reached New York I missed 
my family and friends, who had been 
expecting me on an earlier train. When 
I went out alone on the streets of New 
York I thought I knew everybody. I 
nearly spoke to a girl I didn’t know, 
thinking she was Blonde Mamie. I soon 
reached the old Bowery and there found 
some of my old palls, and was much sur- 
prised to find them changed and older. 
For years and years a convict lives in a 
dream. He is isolated from the reali- 
ties of the outside world. His mind is 
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continually dwelling on the time he 
was at liberty, and he thinks of his fam- 
ily and friends as they were then. He 
expects to find them as they were, but 
when he sees them, what a shock! 
Mike Packey, who served fifteen years 
out of a life sentence, and had been de- 
clared insane twice, told me that he had 


Mile 
me Ell 
mii 





me regularly in s¢77 and had always 
brought me money and love (she is the 
only human being who has loved me 
always in spite of everything), I went 
to a sporting house on Twenty-seventh 
Street where a number of gums hung 
out. I got the glad hand and an invi- 
tation to join in some good graft. I 


Thinking. 


reached a state of mind where he im- 
agined he was only a young fellow, of 
the age when he first went to s/zr, al- 
though at the time of our meeting he 
was fifty years of age. 


SLIPPING BACK. 


In the evening, after I had been to 
see my poor old mother, who had visited 
* Taking opium. 


said I was done. They smiled and 
gently said: ‘‘ We have been there, too, 
Jim.’’ Then one of them remarked: 
‘* By the way, I hear you are up against 
the op.’’* It was Billy, and he in- 
vited me home with him. There I met 
Ida, as pretty a little shopgirl as one 
wants to see. Billy said there was al- 
ways an opening for me, that times were 
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pretty good. Heand Ida had an opium 
lay-out and they asked me to take a 
smoke. I told ’em my nerves were not 
right and that I had quit. Billy said, 
‘* Poor fellow.’’ 
Perhaps it was the 
sight or smell of 
the op, but at any 
rate I got the yen- 
yen and shook as 
if in an ague. My 
eyes watered and 
I grew as pale as a 
sheet. I took a 
pint of whiskey, 
but it had no ef- 
fect. Then Billy 
acted as my physi- 
cian and prepared 
a pill for me. So 
vanished one good 
resolution. My 
only excuse to my- 
self was: Human 
nature is weak, 
ain’t it? 

Soon a feeling 
of ecstasy came 
over me, and Billy 
and Ida and I talk- 
ed till late in the 
morning about old pals. Just before I 
went they told me Ethel was married. 
That took off the effect of the opium 
and saddened me. Who was Eth@l? 

I met her when I was twenty years 
old, before I went to s##7. She was a 
good girl and I had a real affection for 
her. I never loved anybody else and 
she returned my affection. She lived 
alone with her father and took care of 
the house. I met her in Beethoven 
Hall, through a friend who was in love 
with her. I liked her at first sight, but 
did not love her until I had talked with 
her. In two weeks we were true lovers 
and went everywhere together. My 
friend was jealous and began to knock 
me. He told her I was a grafter, but 
she would not believe him and said 
nothing to me about it. Shortly after 
that I fell for a bridge-kick,* but had a 
good lawyer and the copper was open 
to reason. I lay a month in the Tombs, 
however, before I got off, and Ethel 
learned all about it. She came to the 

* Was arrested for picking a man’s pocket. 
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Tombs to see me, and instead of re- 
proaches I got sympathy. After I was 
released I gave her some of my confi- 
dence. She asked me if I wouldn’t be 
honest and_go to 
work, and said she 
would ask her fa- 
ther to get me a 
job. I thought the 
matter over sin- 
cerely. I had form- 
ed expensive hab- 
its which I could 
not keep up on any 
salary I could hon- 
estly make. I talk- 
ed with Ethel and 
told her that I 
could not reform. 
She said she would 
marry me anyway. 
But I thought the 
world of her, and 
I told her tkat 
though I had blast- 
ed my own life I 
would not ruin 
hers. I would not 
marry her, she was 
so good and affec- 
tionate. When we 
parted I said to myself: Man proposes, 
habit disposes. 

When I was serving my first 47¢ in 
the penitentiary Ethel visited me on 
every visiting day during the first three 
years, and brought me many little deli- 
cacies. After that her visits ceased. 
The first night I spent in New York 
after my return I found out the reason, 
as I haveexplained. She was married. 
But that is not the end of the story. 
When Ethel heard that I was home 
again she wrote me a note, saying that 
she was not happy with her husband 
and making an appointment to meet 
me, whom she said she had always 
loved. She married to please her father 
and to get a comfortable home. I knew 
what her letter meant, and I did not 
answer it and did not keep the appoint- 
ment. My relation to her was the only 
decent thing in my life and I thought I 
might as well keep it right. I have 
never seen her since. 

For some time after getting home I 
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tried for a job, but it was only half- 
hearted on my part, and people did not 
fail over themselves in their eagerness 
to find something for the ex-convict to 
do. Inthe meantimeI had my habits 
to deal with. So it was not long before 
I began to graft again. It was a par- 
ticularly favorable time for stone-get- 
ting. Everybody wore a diamond in 
those days, which was when the Lexow 
committee was beginning their reform. 
Even mechanics and farmers were not 
satisfied until they had pins to stick in 
their ties. They used to buy them on 
the instalment plan, and I suppose they 
do yet. I could always find a laborer 
or a hod-carrier with a stone. They 
called attention to it by keeping their 
hands on it, but very often it found 
its way into my pocket, for inevitable 
carelessness comes as soon as a man 
thinks he is secure. They probably 
thought of their treasures with irrita- 
tion for weeks afterwards, whenever 
the collector came around for the weekly 
instalments of pay for stones they no 
longer possessed. 


HARVARD AND YALE GRAFTERS. 


It was about this time that I met 
Colonel Brace and the Professor. One 
was a Harvard graduate and the other 
came from good old Yale, and both 
were grafters. When I knew them they 
used to hang out in a joint on Seventh 
Street waiting to be treated. They had 
been good grafters, but had lost their 
nerve. Through op and booze they 
had come down from good forgers and 
queer-shovers* to common shoplifters 
and petty larceny scum. We used to 
treat them in order to hear them talk, 
for they could talk like angels. It was 
a liberal education to hear them. Some 
of the finest talks on literature and 
politics happened in that saloon. They 
had good manners and we liked.them 
and staked them regularly.. They used 
to write letters to politicians for gums 
who could not read or write. I often 
staked Colonel Brace to 25 or 50 cents 
worth of 4of. . They always kept. to- 
gether. If one of them had five cents 
he would go into a morguet+ and pour 
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out almost a tumblerfull of d00ze. 
Just as he tried the stuff his pal would 
come in, as though by accident. If it 
was the Colonel who had bought the 
drink, he would say to the Professor: 
‘‘ Hello, old pal! Just taste this fine 
whiskey. It tastes like ten-cent stuff.’’ 
The Professor would take a sip and wax 
enthusiastic. They would sip and ex- 
claim in turn until it was all gone, and 
no other drink ordered. This little 
trick grew into a habit and the bar- 
tender got onto it, but he liked Colonel 
Brace and the Professor so much that 
he used to wink at it. 

It was not very long after my return 
before I was at all my old grafts, but 
there was a difference. I was far more 
reckless now than I had been before I 
went to sfzr. I now smoked opium 
regularly, and had a /ey-ou? {| in my fur- 
nished room, and a girl to run it. The 
drug made me take chances I never 
used to take, and I became dead to al- 
most everything that was good. I used 
to go home very seldom. I liked my 
family in a curious way, but I did not 
have enough vitality for much feeling 
about anything. I did not even have 
enough sense to save /a//-money, and 
after nine months of freedom I fell again. 

Three of us boarded a car in Brook- 
lyn, and I saw a mark \| whom I im- 
mediately ‘‘ nicked ’’ for his red super§, 
which I passed quickly to one of my 
stalls, Eddy. We got off the car and 
walked about three blocks, when Eddy 
flashed the super to look at it. The 
sucker, who had been fa7/ing**, blewt, 
and Eddy threw the super to the ground 
and-ran. A crowd gathered around the 
watch, among them I, the other stall 
and the sucker. No one in his senses 
would have picked up that gold watch, 
buts-Bbdid it, and was nailed dead to 
rightssby-.ascopper. I felt that super 
belonged to me, that I had earned it! 
I was‘sentenced to four years in Sing 
Sing, but I.did not hang my head with 
shame this time as I was taken to the 
station.” -I was more of a fatalist than 
ever. I hated all mankind, myself in- 
cluded, and cared nothing whatever for 
the consequences of my acts. 


* Passers of counterfeit money. f+ A dive where the vilest whiskey is dispensed. Frequently 


mixed with beer at 5 cents a glass. 


¢ Gold watch and chain. ** Following. 


t A gambler’s outfit. 
tt Shouted. 


|| A passenger who looked ‘ easy.” 





William S. Devery. 
From a photograph taken especially for Leslie's Monthly, 






































HE Devery—‘‘ Big Bill,’’ 
** The Big Chief,’’ or what- 
ever other name one chooses 
to call him—who has intro- 
duced himself to the politics 
of the American metropolis 

within the last three years, is a grad- 
uate of the school that has produced 
most of the political leaders of last- 
ing success in that place of troubled 
municipal political conditions, the 
pavement and the tenement districts, 
and worthily he learned the lessons that 
hard experience teaches there. All that 
he knows he won through hard knocks, 
beaten in by necessity. He knows what 
he knows, not because some one has 
told him about it, in books or in class- 
room, but because he has seen and _ felt 
and borne and battled for it all his life. 
What that kind of schooling leaves un- 
dreamt by the students who matricu- 
late and take the course is what fills the 
books, but what it teaches would fill 
more books, could it but be reduced to 
writing. 

New York has had its Devery, a part 
and parcel of its municipal government, 
since 1878, when he was named as a 
policeman. Asa policeman he served 
without attracting the attention of the 
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taxpayers, whose contributions paid his 
salary, until the days of the Lexow in- 
vestigation, and then he came to that 
measure of fame which was acquired by 
those of the guardians of public order 
who were named as bribe takers. It 
may be said with truth that this was 
the first time that Devery attracted more 
attention than any of the other men who 
had been such competent or useful po- 
licemen that they had been raised from 
the ranks and put in command. Since 
that time Devery has been more or less 
in the public eye, most of the time as 
the horrible example of what a police- 
man should not be. But even those 
who knew him best did not suspect the 
man’s ambition, his power over other 
men, or the tenacity with which he 
would continue in the pursuit of any 
object which he had set out to attain. 
The Devery who has developed since 
the Legislature of New York State, in 
1901, passed a law drafted for the par- 
ticular and express object of ousting 
him from office, is as much a revelation 
to the men who put him in the post 
where he became the object of the 
attack by the State Government as he 
is to those who had known vaguely 
that there was a Devery and that he 
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was one of those grouped under the 
unsavory collective title of ‘‘ Lexow 
Captains.’ 

The formal record of Devery is writ- 
ten in a few words. He will not tell 
what his exact age is, but it is not far 
from forty-seven years. He is a son 
of the New York tenements, of. the 
West Side, of the territory that is known 
throughout the city as the ‘‘ Bloody 
Ninth’’ district, because of the manner 
in which its residents settle their argu- 
ments. It is an American district, and 
until John Morrissey knocked out 
Bill Poole, know-nothingism flourished 
there. There Devery was born and 
from Tenth Avenue he was appointed 
to the police force in the days when 
‘* Honest John’’ Kelly was trying to 
rebuild Tammany Hall, and meeting 
with a success that has put the organi- 
zation into what many politicians think 
is an invincible 
situation in the 
Democratic party 
of the state. Of 
Devery nothing 
was known, except 
that he was a Tam- 
many man who 
had proved his 
faith by his works, 
who was able to 
care for himself, 
and who had won 
his way to the re- 
spect of his friends 
and associates 
along the wharves 
and the avenues 
by the masterly 
way in which he 
was able to use his 
hands. It was a 
similar ability that 
first won recog- 
nition for Richard 
Croker, then a 
member of the Tunnel Gang on the East 
Side of the city, and destined to succeed 
John Kelly as the master of Tammany. 
And Devery has clear eyes, broad 
shoulders, and, when he wills it, a most 
winning voice and manner. 

The early days of the police patrol- 
man Devery were not different from the 





In the “‘ Four-Corners’’ Club. 
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days of the other policemen. He had 
no favors in the way of details, no posts 
selected for him because they were easy, 
and in those days he had only one am- 
bition he will own to—to own his own 
home. Now he owns tenement on ten- 
ement, besides his own. ‘ 

Three years and three months Devery 
was a patrolman, and then he was made 
a roundsman. Two years and eight 
months he spent in watching others do 
the work that he had been trained in, 
and no mercy was shown by him to the 
soldiering cop. Then came the pro- 
motion to sergeant, made it is said 
through the friendship and intervention 
of Croker, and there Devery stuck, 
probably thinking at times that he was 
destined to wear out at the desk of the 
station house. 

But if this thought ever came to him 


he never let it kill ambition. Seven 
years and seven 


months he toiled 
as hard as the po- 
lice habit allows a 
man to toil, and 
harder, and then he 
was promoted 
again, this time to 
captain. But while 
he was a sergeant 
he had made a 
‘*promotion’’ that 
was destined to 
bring him better 
returns than any of 
those that came to 
him officially. He 
cemented the old 
friendship which 
Croker had for 
him, the friendship 
that made Croker 
defy public senti- 
ment, flout the ad- 
vice of his politi- 
cal adherents, and 
support Devery through all the hard and 
bitter campaign that resulted in the 
check that Tammany received in No- 
vember of 1go1. 

Four years passed with Devery a 
captain, and then the Parkhurst raids 
were made. Devery was one of the 
first captains attacked. The Police De- 














partment was ruled by a Board of Com- 
missioners, four in number. One of 
the commissioners was John C. Sheehan, 
then Croker’s right-hand man in the 
management of Tammany Hall. Dev- 
ery was put on 
trial before this 
board. Sheehan 
was Croker’s 
friend and _ busi- 
ness associate. 
Croker was Dev- 
ery’s friend. Shee- 
han was a lawyer. 
He saw the weak- 
ness of the evi- 
dence on which it 
was sought to dis- 
miss Devery from 
the department. 
Through all the 
taking of evidence 
Sheehan helped, 
when he could, 
to bring out the 
points that were in 
favor ot the ac- 
cused captain, and 
alone of the four 
who voted for him 
against dismissal. 
It took the courts eight months to 
reach and pass on Devery’s appeal 
for reinstatement. He was put back on 
the force, and his back pay was awarded 
to him. That amounted to $2,000, and 
then it was understood that it was all 
that Devery had, save a mortgaged 
house. 

Roosevelt was the president of the 
Police Board when Devery was rein- 
stated by the courts, and there was not 
much chance that Devery should move 
to the front during his reign, so Dev- 
ery’s appeal was held in the courts. 
But Roosevelt was enforcing the ex- 
cise law, and the people of New York 
were preparing to return from reform to 
Tammany, and so Devery’s chance 
came with the appointment of the first 
Van Wyck Police Board on January 1, 
1898. Croker was supreme. He had 


fought with Sheehan in the meantime, 
and John F. Carroll was the Deputy 
Leader of Tammany Hall. 
lowed 


Devery fol- 
Croker, fought Sheehan, and 


William S. Devery. 


The widow's friend. 
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First he was 
That was in Jan- 


went up with a bound. 
made an inspector. 
uary. In May he was made deputy 
chief. Within a month he was made 
chief, John McCullagh, the preceding 
chief, being re- 
moved and retired 
from the force to 
make room for 
him. McCullagh 
was made Super- 
intendent of Elec- 
tions for the Me- 
tropolitan District 
urider a_ special 
law and for the 
express purpose of 
watching Devery. 
Devery defied him 
and ordered the 
police to disregard 
McCullaghand his 
deputies. It look- 
ed as though the 
election of 1900 
was going to be 
marked by rioting 
at the polls such 
as New York had 
not seen in years. 
But Governor 
Roosevelt threatened to remove every 
officeholder who neglected to comply 
with the McCullagh law, there were 
hints of calling out the militia, and Dev- 
ery was called off by Mayor Van Wyck. 

It was at this time that the people of 
New York realized fully and completely 
that Devery was different from the other 
chiefs that served the city. And so the 
people—that is, the anti-Tammany peo- 
ple— turned to the legislature to help 
them out, with the cry, ‘‘ Devery must 
go!”’ 

Came then a tussle between Senator 
Platt and Governor Odell. Senator 
Platt believed, and still believes, that 
New’ York City’s police troubles will 
be cured only when there is a state con- 
stabulary. Governor Odell said that he 
would not approve such a bill, and he 
won his point. Instead of there being 
a state constabulary, the Police Depart- 
ment was put under the charge of a 
single commissioner, to be appointed by 
the mayor and removable by the gov- 
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A quiet evening in the “‘Ninth.”’ 


ernor. 
of office. 

And then Mayor Van Wyck did what 
some persons think was the boldest 
thing in his career as mayor. He named 
Michael C. Murphy as Commissioner 
of Police, and on Washington’s Birth- 
day of 1901, Murphy, by previous agree- 
ment with Richard Croker, named Dev- 
ery as the first deputy commissioner. 
At that moment the Devery who is 
known as an epigram-maker, the Dev- 
ery whose slang has gone from one end 
of the country to the other, the Devery 
who has frightened the Democratic 
leaders of New York State, began his 
present political career. 

Devery stayed in the Police Depart- 
ment until the Low administration went 
into power. He conducted all the trials. 
He developed a tongue-lashing ability 
before which all the members of the 
force turned pale. And he made votes, 
votes, votes for the anti-Tammany 
cause from the day he took office until 
the polls closed. When Tammany men 
asked Croker to drop him, Croker’s 
answer was to propose him for member- 
ship in the Democratic Club in the 
height of the campaign. 

Devery has received in pay from the 
City of New York during the twenty- 
four years he was a servant of the gov- 
ernment in one capacity or another, 
$58,000 in round figures. When he 


So Devery was legislated out 
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left office his wealth was estimated at 
$937,000 by a man who knew him well. 
No one can tell where he got it, except 
Devery. He won't. 

After the election of tgo01 Croker 
‘* retired ’’ from Tammany’s leadership, 
and when he went away he did his best 
to tear down Carroll, who was Devery’s 
friendand Van Wyck’s. Thenthefriend- 
ship that Devery had had for Croker 
turned to contempt. Croker’s friends 
fought Carroll, and Devery went to help 
him. Then came the time that he had to 
go into politics openly, above board, and 
as a candidate for office. He had helped 
Croker turn Sheehan out of the leader- 
ship of the Ninth District and put 
Frank J. Goodwin in. Devery went to 
Goodwin and asked him to support 
Carroll in the Executive Committee of 
Tammany Hall. Goodwin said that he 
would, but he repented his promise, 
told Devery that he could not do what 
he had said he would, and voted against 
Carroll in the committee. Devery went 
out on the war path. He declared war 
on Sheehan, now the leader-of the 
Greater New York Democracy, a rival 
to Tammany, which had supported 
Low and Goodwin at the same time. 
His opportunity came in the selection 
of three men to guide Tammany until 
the wishes of Croker and the needs of 
the situation became clear. On this 
unfortanate three Devery poured the 
wealth of his vocabulary and his scorn 
one day. He dubbed them ‘‘ Sport,’’ 
and ‘‘ Two-Spot’’ and ‘‘Joke,’’ and 
the names made them the laughing- 
stock of the political world. He said 
that ‘‘ they’d oughter be over skimmin’ 
milk for Croker,’’and the town realized 
that the last word had been said of the 
unhappy triumvirate. 

So Devery, rich in money, rich in 
experience, strong in body and in mind, 
intelligent if uneducated, trained in the 
handling of men, intimateiy acquainted 
with those things that the other leaders 
had done which they did not want a too 
prying world to hear of, began his cam- 
paign. He arranged and gave a picnic 
for the people of the district at which 
sixteen thousand women and children 
were his guests. He arranged another 


at which as many men—voters, some of 
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them, enrolled to vote at the primaries 
—enjoyed his hospitality. He scat- 
tered money right and left, in a way 
that took the residents of the Ninth 
back to old days, when men ran from 
worker to worker to see what the quo- 
tations for votes were. He opened re- 
lief stations where tons and tons of ice 
were given away. He went to the 
butchers and the grocers of the district, 
paid the bills of those who owed money 
to them and put their credit on a firm 
footing. He organized his supporters 
as he had been taught to organize men 
in the Police Department. He drilled 
them in the distribution of his charity, 
in the business of winning votes to his 
side. He perfected an organization that 
was composed of the flower of his op- 
ponents’ fighting men. He opened the 
theaters of the district to the men and 
women, without cost. He made a cam- 
paign such as his experience had taught 
him would result in votes. 

What Devery’s future is to be he 
does not know, nor can any one say. 
His record is writ on the police records 
of New York and on the court records. 
He has been accused of every crime 
that a policeman can commit, with 
bribery, blackmail and the protection 
of criminals. He has scorned to give 
further answer to his accusers than to 
say that they are ‘‘a lot of little tin sol- 
diers, goin’ around and shootin’ off guns 
as though they amounted to something.”’ 

Devery knows his people. He is an 
American of Irish extraction. He is 
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generous, and was before he became a 
candidate for office. Devery fears no 
man. He does not know what it is to 
spare his enemies. He stands by his 
friends as long as they stand by him. 
He can not understand those who don’t 
like-to fight. Edward N. Shepard was 
the candidate of Tammany for mayor. 
He did not open his mouth about Dev- 
ery during the campaign. 

‘* Now, there’s Shepard,’’ said Dev- 
ery afterward. ‘‘ He's a duster fighter. 
He went at me with a feather duster. 
That’s no way to fight. Why, he was 
up against those fellows who were fight- 
ing with guns and cannons, like Roose- 
velt and Jerome. I like those fellows; 
they fight, and they fight good. But 
Shepard—he’s a feather-duster fighter.’’ 

‘*T’m no philanthropist,’’ said Dev- 
ery on one eventful day. ‘‘ I’m exer- 
cisin’ my money. It’s been in the 
stable too long, and it’s gettin’ stale. 
I’m lookin’ out for William S. Devery. 
Every man of sense looks out for his 
interests, but they go about it different. 

‘* Power, Sport, feels good to any 
man with ambition, and any man with 
ambition can get power of one kind or 
another. Buta man has got to havea 
crooked heart to enjoy power that he 
gets crooked. Crooked hearts are at 
the bottom of most of the unhappiness 
of this world. Now I intend to do good 
to the people of this district. When I 
get a good thing they’ve going to have 
some of it, and we'll all enjoy it. I’d 
rather run a city than a peanut stand.’’ 

HAROLD MACDONALD. 
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Senator H. D. Money of Mississippi. 














A PLEA AGAINST SUFFRAGE RESTRICTION IN 
THE SOUTH 


BEING AN ANSWER TO JUDGE CRUMPACKER’S ARTICLE IN THE 


JULY NUMBER OF 
By H. D. MONEY, U 


RTICLE XV., Section 1, of 
the Constitution says: ‘‘ The 
right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude.” 

It is to enforce by appropriate legis- 
lation the 14th and 15th amendments to 
the Constitution that the Republican 
party in the House of Representatives, 
and it is presumed with the sympathy 
of the Republican party of the Senate, 
has approved in caucus the resolution 
of Judge Crumpacker of Indiana, which 
calls for a select committee of ‘‘ thirteen 
members of the House, whose duty it 
shall be toinvestigate and inquire into the 
validity of the election laws of the sev- 
eral States and the manner of their en- 
forcement, and whether the right to 
vote at any election for President and 
Vice-President of the United States, 
representatives in Congress, the ex- 
ecutive and judicial officers of any of 
the States or the members of the legis- 
lature thereof, is denied to any of the 
male inhabitants of any of the States, 
being twenty-one years of age and citi- 
zens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged, except for crime,’’ etc. 

It is claimed by the author of the res- 
olution that the purpose is to investi- 
gate all of the States, yet, throughout 
his article in the July number of FRANK 
LESLIE’S PopULAR MONTHLY, espe- 
cially in the conclusion, he shows very 
plainly that the real States aimed at are 
those that have prescribed certain qual- 
ifications for electorship, which the 
author thinks were aimed exclusively at 
the Negro citizens. 

I think it is fair to assume since cer- 
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tain Northern States have so long, with- 
out question, placed like qualifications 
upon their suffrage, especially in the 
case of one State, Connecticut, which 
has, in its distribution of electoral 
rights, endowed the citizens of some 
communities with many times the pow- 
er of citizens of other communities al- 
though all have the same general qual- 
ification, that there is really no pro- 
found solicitude for any inequalities, 
real or supposed, except those borne by 
the Negro and incident thereto, by the 
Republican party. 

I think the movement is in line with 
all those which began a few years after 
the foundation of this Government in a 
struggle for political power. Judge 
Crumpacker admits in his article that 
many prominent Republicans oppose 
now the agitation for which he is partly 
responsible, for fear of its effects upon 
the fall elections, just as in 1866 the 


Republican party hastened through 
Congress the proposed Fourteenth 


Amendment for fear the election that 
fall would not give them the requisite 
majority in the next Congress, and 
this was one of the strongest pleas made 
by the champions of the measure and 
their colleagues for immediate action. 
The Thirteenth Amendment was a nec- 
essary consequence of the war. The 
other two amendments were hasty and 
were designed to confer upon the Negro 
political rights, and thereby to give him 
power for the purpose of strengthening 
the Republican party in the South, and 
they were in some degree vindictive, as 
is shown by the speeches of the ablest 
advocates of those amendments, who 
were the men that were responsible for 
the contemporaneous and harsh legisla- 
tion against the South. 
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But whatever the motive may be, the 
question is, first, whether any part of 
the Constitution is violated by any of 
the laws controlling elections in the late 
Confederate States. By laws are meant 
generally the organic laws or constitu- 
tions ; the statutory laws going no fur- 
ther than carrying out the provisions of 
the several constitutions. 

I do not believe that the right to vote 
of any male inhabitant of the age of 
twenty-one has been denied or abridged 
in the Southern States, nor any qualifi- 
cation imposed which is a denial or 
abridgment in the meaning of the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
to the Constitution. It is not claimed, 
I believe, by any one that the Fifteenth 
Amendment has been violated, or, to 
use a favorite phrase of the proponents 
of this measure, ‘‘ nullified’? by the 
constitutions of any of the Southern 
States except in the case of the ‘‘ grand- 
father clause’’ in the constitutions of 
Louisiana and North Carolina. The 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
affirmed, in the case of Williams vs. 
Mississippi, that there is nothing in the 
constitution of Mississippi contrary to 
the Constitution of the United States. 
There has been no decision as to the 
constitutions of the other States. 

It is not contended that the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments of 
the Federal Constitution conferred any 
right to vote, and every jurist declares 
that the elective franchise is not a right 
that springs from citizenship, but is 
conferred by law, but the amendments 
do inhibit the States from discrimina- 
tions on account of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude, and also 
threaten a denial and abridgement of 
that right with a reduction of represent- 
ation in the House of Representatives, 
and in the electoral college; and, con- 
trary to the assumption of Judge Crum- 
packer, suffrage is not conferred as a 
favor to any individual or class, but for 
the benefit of the State, and the States 
alone have the power to prescribe the 
qualifications of electors, and can pro- 
tect society by investing with the fran- 
chise such persons as will exercise their 
power for the greatest good of the State 
or the whole order of society. It has 
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become quite usual now to look upon 
suffrage as a sort of personal privilege, 
regardless of consequences of the unwise 
use of such a power. 

There is no doubt that the Fourteenth 
Amendment which is now invoked to 
reduce the representation of the South- 
ern States was designed partially to in- 
duce those States to admit colored freed- 
men to the privilege of suffrage. The 
provision is not applied simply to freed- 
men, but to all male persons of the age 
of twenty-one years and not guilty of 
crime. The Negro is not mentioned. 

The Fifteenth Amendment was in- 
tended to supplement the Fourteenth, 
and not to repeal it ,as is contended by 
some lawyers. 

It is contended that the representa- 
tion of a State should be reduced in 
proportion to the number of those who 
are excluded because they cannot read 
or understand a clause of the Constitu- 
tion, or because they cannot read, or 
because they cannot read and write, or 
because they do not pay taxes, which 
are the requirements of many States, 
North and South. But this was not a 
denial or abridgement of the right to 
vote. Itis an effort of the State to so 
purge its ballot of the ignorant, vicious 
and worthless as to have the condition 
of the State and its general welfare in 
the safest and best hands. 

It is not a denial or abridgement of 
suffrage to say a man must be intelli- 
gent enough to read, or to read and 
write; nor that he must pay taxes of 
any kind, either upon property or poll. 
It is only requiring a capacity for the 
exercise of an important duty or right, 
for the franchise is both. The State 
charges the holder of the ballot with 
the whole well-being of society in the 
making of wise laws and their enforce- 
ment. This civic duty cannot safely 
be conferred upon the ignorant, the 
vicious, or upon those too indifferent to 
their duty to pay taxes; in other words, 
who are unwilling to qualify in a rea- 
sonable way for the performance of the 
duty of citizenship. 

It cannot be said that an adult male 
cannot qualify himself, if otherwise 
sufficiently intelligent to vote, by learn- 
ing to read, or by paying a capitation 
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tax of one or two dollars. This is no 
denial or abridgement. It is the in- 
sistance upon a qualification absolutely 
necessary to the safety of the State. 

The Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments never contemplated the depriva- 
tion of a State of her power to protect 
herself by this qualification of the fran- 
chise, and it remains yet to be proved by 
any decision of the court, or by any 
sound argumemt in Congress or else- 
where, that this qualification is hostile 
to the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments. If a State should declare that 
on account of some condition or pecul- 
iarity of the adult male which he cannot 
overcome by any personal effort he 
should not vote, then it would be con- 
trary to these amendments. 

A good deal has been said about 
manhood suffrage as a natural as well 
as constitutional basis of elective fran- 
chise. By the old Articles of Confed- 
eration representation was fixed on a 
basis of taxation upon the value of 
the real estate in each colony. In 1783 
the basis was fixed upon the whole 
number of free inhabitants and three- 
fifths of all other persons except Indians 
not taxed. This three-fifths represen- 
tation of Negroes would not have been 
just but for the fact that the non-slave 
States demanded and received for this 
concession valuable consideration. 

The literate requirements of the sev- 
eral State constitutions are not unjust 
nor unreasonable nor harsh nor un- 
kind. It would be of the highest bene- 
fit to the person so denied to learn to 
read and write. It is not a hardship to 
him to be compelled to pay a poll tax 
as his only support to a government 
whose benefits and blessings he enjoys. 

It is claimed that the ‘‘ grandfather 
clause ’’ of Louisiana and North Carolina 
is a distinct discrimination against the 
colored race. Whatever the purpose 
may have been, the reading of the con- 
stitutions does not show any such thing. 
The free Negroes of North Carolina up 
to 1835 enjoyed the franchise upon the 
Same terms as the whites. At that 
time they numbered 26,000, and it is 
reasonable to believe that the descend- 
ants of that many Negroes in 1835 may 
be counted by thousands in the State. 
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In the case of Williams vs. Missis- 
sippi, 170 U. S., 213, the Supreme 
Court said that when the constitution 
or laws of a State do not on their face 
discriminate between races, and it is 
not shown that their actual administra- 
tion is evil, only that evil is possible 
under them, there seems to be no vio- 
lation of the. Federal Constitution. 

The advocates of the measure en- 
deavor to show that the Negro as a 
class has been denied the right to vote 
by producing election returns and com- 
paring the vote to the number of male 
inhabitants of voting age, but they have 
proved nothing. The fact is admitted 
that in all parts of the Union there exists 
generally and particularly at some elec- 
tions a very great indifference on the 
part of the electors to perform this duty 
of citizenship, but it is an unjust and 
unreasonable inference that they have 
not voted because they were not per- 
mitted to do so. 

Judge Crumpacker illustrates this 
method of argument by citing the case 
of Louisiana. He states the total vot- 
ing population of that State to be 325,- 
943; the total white population of vot- 
ing age, 177,878, the Negro population 
of voting age, 148,065, and the number 
of illiterates, 122,638. He claims that 
thirty-seven per cent are illiterates and 
therefore denied the right to vote. 

Now the total number of registered 
white voters in Louisiana is 130,757, 
and of registered colored voters 5,320. 
This leaves a total of whites of voting 
age not registered of 52,441. There is 
evidently here no reason manifest why 
these whites did not register except the 
reasonable one of indifference. Nor is 
there any reason apparent why more 
than 5,320 Negroes did not register, be- 
cause it is certain that there were a 
great many more colored literates than 
that number. 

I have shown that an educational or 
tax-paying qualification is not repug- 
nant to the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments. I will now show that 
the number of votes polled is by no 
means a correct estimate of the number 
disqualified. 

Taking the census of 1900, Mississip- 
pi had males of voting age, 349,197 ; il- 
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literates, 118,057. Votes cast that year, 
with no opposition practically, 59,103. 
Alabama, total males of voting age, 


413,862; illiterates, 139,649; votes 
cast, 159,583. Louisiana, males of 


voting age, 325,943; illiterates, 122,- 
638, votes cast, 67,904. North Caro- 
lina, males of voting age, 417,578; il- 
literates, 122,658; votes cast, 292,669. 
South Carolina, males of voting age, 
283,325; illiterates, 99,576; votes cast, 
50,815, making an aggregate in those 
five States with the objectionable con- 
stitutions of 1,685,617 males of voting 
age; illiterates, 602,518; votes cast, 
630,074, which shows 443,025 illiterates 
who did not vote, giving a voting per- 
centage of thirty-seven per cent. 

In the State of Massachusetts there 
are 843,465 males of voting age; 53,- 
694 illiterates; 414,801 votes cast. 
Connecticut, 280,340 males of voting 


age; 7,689 illiterates; 180,118 votes 
cast. New Hampshire, 130,987 males 


of voting age; 10,295 illiterates ; 92,- 
352 votes cast. Vermont, 108,356 
males of voting age; 8,544 illiterates ; 
56,216 votes cast. Rhode Island, 127,- 
144 males of voting age; 11,655 illiter- 
ates, and votes cast, 56,568, making a 
total of males of voting age, 1,490,292; 
illiterates, 91,877; total votes cast, 
800,155, leaving a literate vote of 598,- 
490, who for some reason did not vote. 
Of the whole voting population fifty- 
five per cent were polled. In the five 
Southern States the vote, in proportion 
to illiterates, was about fifty-eight anda 
half per cent. The total literate vote in 
the five Northern States mentioned being 
fifty-seven per cent. These figures show 
a larger percentage of literate votes in 
the South than in the ive New Eng- 
land States named. 

The colored vote amounts to little 
in the Northern States; on the contrary, 
it is presumed by the anxiety of the 
representatives from that section that 
the Negro’s rights are justly conserved, 
and there is certainly no discourage- 
ment to the Negro to vote; then how do 
the advocates of this measure account 
for the short vote of those five Northern 
States? Did these Northern States pre- 
vent this large per cent of adult males 
from voting? There is no accusation 
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that the States, by their respective con- 
stitutions or the manner cf the enforce- 
ment of the law, have disobeyed the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments. 

It is asserted by the author of the res- 
olution that ‘‘A State may elect a liter- 
ary or property standard so high as to 
disfranchise ninety per cent of its male 
citizens of voting age without violating 
the Constitution.’’ It is idle to argue 
unreasonable suppositions. It is suf- 
ficient to show now that the investi- 
gation demanded, and the subsequent 
legislation predicated thereon is not 
called for, but is hurtful; that there is 
no denial or abridgment of any man’s 
right to vote, but only necessary quali- 
fications to protect the State, which is 
the first purpose of the franchise. 

In the District of Columbia, which is 
exclusively under the control of Con- 
gress, the citizens were disfranchised 
because the city government was intol- 
erable under the control of ‘‘ manhood 
suffrage,’’ the white people being will- 
ing to lose their suffrage to escape the 
evil of Negro suffrage. In this case 
there was no State right to consider. 

It is argued by the proponents of this 
measure, contrary to the general opin- 
ion, that the Negro should have the 
ballot as a means of education. As a 
matter of fact, denying a man the bal- 
lot who cannot read or write is a great 
inducement for him to learn if he values 
the privileges and obligations that go 
with the ballot. Besides, the schools 
in the Southern States are doing all 
that they can for his education. With- 
out referring to any other States of the 
South I can speak for my own State 
and say that Mississippi in taxation for 
school purposes can be classed among 
the most liberal in the Union in propor- 
tion to the value of her property. Her 
appropriation for this fiscal year being 
$2,£00,000. 

But I do not agree with Judge Crum- 
packer when he says, ‘‘ There is no 
doubt that the Negro is capable of un- 
limited development.’’ ‘This assertion 
is not sustained by history nor approved 
by students of ethnology. That there 


is a limitation upon the development of 
the different races of men is as much 
proven as any other fact of history. 











A Plea Against Suffrage 


According to Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son, Africa is the oldest continent, and 
it is the most benighted. The capa- 
city to participate in a self-governing 
republic will never be acquired by the 
Negro, nor probably by some other 
races of men. In fact, it is so difficult 
that only one or two of the families of 
the Aryan race have found themselves 
equal to the experiment. 

The distinguished author of the reso- 
lution under consideration says the pur- 
pose of the South is not to protect the 
‘ballot from ignorance and corruption 
(for they have ample power to do that 

“now), but the object is to reduce 
the colored race to a condition of com- 
plete and permanent subjection, which 
it is difficult to do as long as suffrage re- 
mains in prospect.’’ He says it is also 
the policy of the South that the Negro 
must always remain a subordinate in all 
departments of life, that his develop- 
ment, intellectual and moral, will lead 
him ‘‘to contest the fields of useful 
activity now monopolized by the white 
brother, and that can never be toler- 
ated.’’ Asa matter of fact the Negro, 
as I have shown above, is being edu- 
cated at the expense of the white people 
of the South. No fields of activity, 
mental or manual, are monopolized 
by the white man to the exclusion 
of the Negro. Inthe North this condi- 
tion of things prevails to a large extent 
in manual labor. In the South there 
is not the slightest discrimination made 
against the carpenter, mason, black- 
smith, miner or other artisan on ac- 
count of the fact that he is black. This 
cannot be said of the North. We have 
given the Negro every encouragement 
possible, by education, by employment 
in mechanical and industrial occupa- 
tions, in mines and factories and in 
shops. His race supplies a goodly 
number of school teachers to teach the 
colored schools. Colored lawyers and 
doctors practice their professions with- 
out any opposition or any attempt to 
discourage them. I could be safe in 
saying that there is decidedly a more 
earnest and practical recognition of the 
Negro’s right to be educated at the 
public expense, to develop himself in 
any way he can, and to practice any 
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profession or follow any vocation which 
he may select in the South than in the 
North. We object, however, to being 
ruled politically by the Negro, and, 
obeying the Constitution, there has been 
no legislation against him as a Negro, 
nor has he been denied or abridged in 
his rights, but, as has been said by the 
Supreme Court, ‘‘ the field of expedients 
has been swept to legislate against his 
characteristics,’’ those characteristics 
being such as should debar their pos- 
sessor, of whatever race, from the exer- 
cise of the elective franchise. 

No one can understand the Negro so 
well as he who has been born and 
reared in the same community with him. 
No man can desire his real interests 
as much as he who is compelled to deal 
with him in the various business rela- 
tions of life. Politically he is a men- 
ace, ever present, which the people of 
the South are never permitted to forget. 
The constant intrusion of people who 
really take little interest in the Negro, 
but who desire to use him only for the 
purpose of securing political power, 
keeps alive the vigilance and the appre- 
hension of the white man of the South, 
and stirs up between the sections a 
spirit of antagonism—interference on 
the one side and resentment on the 
other. 

I desire to ask the champions of the 
proposed measure whether they would 
have the State of Mississippi, for 
example, to remove disqualifications 
from the males of the State of the age of 
21, and surrender to the black popu- 
lation the governorship and other offices 
of the State, and send to this Congress 
two Senators and eight Representatives 
to join with them in the establishment 
of wise and safe policies that will deter- 
mine the permanence of free institutions 
in this country and of the spirit of re- 
publican government? Would they be 
willing to see all the Representatives 
and Senators of the South Negroes, 
and if so, would they reasonably expect 
or hope to have legislation as good as 
it now is? Would the capacity for 
self-government of the whole nation be 
increased or diminished? The limited 
space allowed for this article will not 
permit more extended argument. 











ON THE STAIRS 


By MAY 


AN BRUNT’S regard traveled pest his 
V companion, and flitted over the throng 
below. 

“‘It’s very pretty,’’ he said, ‘‘to a back- 
woodsman! I can appreciate it all now-~as 
an outsider.”’ 

‘* From a ci-devant rank insider—!”’ 

He smiled. 

‘* It’s something new—to be an outsider, to 
look over the bars and observe.” 

‘‘And admire ?”’ 

‘* Of course.”’ 

‘It’s very much the same, you see,’”’ she 
said with a movement of her fan in the direc- 
tion of the crowd, ‘‘ except, there are younger 
men and women—and that the rest of us are 
older.”’ 

His glance cursorily noted the ripened 
bloom of her face. 

**You are on the best of terms with your 
mirror,’’ he said politely. ‘‘ You can afford to 
say that.” 

‘*T wonder how many women you've said 
that to to-night?’’ She turned suddenly, 
and her eyes, from their vantage of a step 
above him, challenged his. 

‘*T used to fence excellently,’ he said rem- 
iniscently, ‘‘ but now—I’m out of practice, 
and—you’re the only woman I’ve sat on the 
stairs with to-night.’’ 

‘* That was quite in your old style,’’ she 
assured him. ‘I begin to recognize you. 
You are the same, exactly.” 

‘*Oh, no,’’ he demurred. ‘I’ve learned a 
few things and forgotten a few—and want to 
learn more. Tell me, for instance, about 
everybody I used to know. That is, if you 
don’t mind.” 

She held her open fan a moment, consider- 
ingly, against her lips. 

‘*Not yourself,’ he said promptly. 
save the bon bouche for the last.” 

Her eyes over the top of her fan enjoyed 
his speech. ‘The situation had its appeal. 

**Let me see, Do you see that very stout 
woman in salmon-pink, with the girl in yel- 
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low?. No! There, by that group of palms. 
Well, that is Carrie Leschelles. We used to 
call her ‘The Sylph,’ you remember ?—and 
her stepdaughter.”’ 

**No!”’ Van Brunt exclaimed. 

‘*She -was an old flame of yours, wasn’t 
she?’’ his companion innocently asked. 
‘« But you see five years are five years! Now 
she’s ingloriously stout, and wears salmon- 
pink!” 

‘* Both crimes unspeakable ? ”’ 

‘*Her stepdaughter thinks so. She can for- 
give the stoutness, but the salmon-pink—! ”’ 

‘*She ought to forgive her both, as taken 
together they intensify the effect of each.’’ 

“You are observing. Have you noticed 
that man—he’s good-looking—leaning against 
the door and letting the two Gibbons girls 
entertain him? He is nobody in particular, 
but in some way he has become the glass of 
fashion—leads all the cotillons, is courted and 
made much of. The mammas are devoted 
to him, and the girls themselves. They are 
never in love with him—it’s just he’s so in- 
valuable to them! ‘What a lucky fellow,’ 
other men say, and they grow — And 
the mammas are satisfied—and occasionally 
the girls, and the other men. Oh, yes! he’s 
worth the attention they pay him.”’ 

‘*Don’t stop,’ Van Brunt begged. 
charming to have an inside view.”’ 

‘And not want to come in?”’ 

‘*Not while you talk over the bars!” 

‘We've missed you,” she said. ‘It’s good 
to see you back again. You don’t look, by 
the way, as if you had ever stepped out.” 

“It’s been years since I’ve worn a dress 
coat. If I look natural it’s the force of old 
habit. By the by, through old habit I should 
be making love to you. It used to be my 
particular occupation.” 

The diamonds in her hair quivered and 
blazed as she shook her head. 

‘““You were not selfish—you divided your- 
self so nicely? There was Carrie Leschelles 
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—poor Carrie! see how flushed she is!—and 
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Lillie Marchmont. You used to send her 
lilies-of-the-valley. She told me she always 
had a bunch of them in her room.”’ 

‘‘'That was extravagant, wasn’t it?’’ 

‘*Of you both? Yes.’’ She smiled appre- 
ciatively. ‘‘ Lillie isn’t married. She's gone 
in for the higher education of women. But 
she may be open to conviction, and lilies, still.”’ 

‘* Thanks for the tip.” 

‘‘There was Maud Elton. Her marriage 
has just been ‘arranged’ with an Irish peer 
of extinct fortune, but of course a direct de- 
scendant of prehistoric kings. Maud used to be 
intense —do 
you remember ? 
Well, she’s sur- 
prisingly natur- 
al now. She’s 
discovered that 
slang is the 
sauce piquante 
foreigners like 
to take Ameri- 
cans with. Her 
slang is there- 
fore choice and 
extensive; it 
may prove ex- 
pensive—to her 
father!” 

‘It’s particu- 
larly good of 
you to give me 
pocket editions 
of /es autres. 
Now, I _ shall 
want whole cy- 
clopedias of 
yourself.’’ 

“Thaven’t 
finished, have I? 
Aren’t there 
others? Ah! 
Yes! Philippa! 
But she’s your 
cousin—second, 
or is it first? Of 
course youknow 
all about her?”’ 

‘*No,”’ Van Brunt said, with carefully con- 
cealed consciousness. ‘“When I dropped 
out—it’s a good phrase!—I dropped com- 
pletely. Not even newspapers! What of 
Philippa? ’’ 

She looked at him swiftly, compassionating 
in her glance his apparent unconcern. 

‘*Philippa was charming,’’ she said, fan- 
ning slowly. ‘‘ Every one used to be in love 
with Philippa.” 





“You are the same, exactly.” 


‘*Every one?’’ he asked with raised brows. 

‘* You were a cousin—cousins don’t count,” 
she enigmatically said. ‘‘She married Jack 
Armstrong, you know. The wedding was a 
week or two after you went away.’’ 

‘‘And they lived happily ever after in the 
orthodox fashion ?’’ he asked indolently. 

‘*She's very happy—now, I believe,’ she 
said after a slight pause. ‘‘ You know there 
was a divorce?” 

‘“No!” he said violently, and half rose 
from his seat. ‘‘I beg your pardon,’ he im- 
mediately added, ‘‘I have heard nothing.’’ 

‘Tt wasn’t in 
the papers— 
much. Poor 
Jack !—I — er— 
I mean Philip- 
pa. They ar- 
ranged it very 
quietly.” 

‘The scoun- 
drel!’’ said Van 
Brunt. 

His face was 
very white and 
he bit his mous- 
tache savagely. 
His beautiful 
cousin! How 
she had flirted 
with him, and 
how he had 
loved her. No 
one had ever 
guessed that she 
was the reason 
he had gone 
away — except, 
perhaps, he 
doubtfully felt, 
the woman who 
was talking to 
him. 

She touched 
his arm with 
her fan. 

‘* Don’t.worry 
abowt it,’’ she 
said. ‘It all happened some time ago—and 
Philippa—’”’ 

“Year” 

““She married Mr. Lisle after the di- 
vorce— Haven’t I chattered? Jim says 


he married me so he needn’t talk him- 
self. He’s very lazy! Yes/ Im mar- 
ried. I forgot to tell you—it’s one of 


the changes. You must dine with us 
to-morrow.” 








A DINNER FOR A CENT 


By JOHN NEWTON HUMES 


looking to a degree that would never 

lead to a thought that any one of them 
had ever been in real hard luck, yet they were 
telling hard-luck stories about themselves. 
They sat around a table in a comfortable look- 
ing room that had ‘‘ Café’”’ on its front win- 
dows, but was really a hotel bar-room of the 
ordinary New York type. And the night was 
just one to bring out hard-luck stories. It 
was cold without being freezing, and damp 
without being wet; one of those cheerless 
evenings that drives everyone indoors who 
has a door to go into. 

‘*Just the sort of a night,” said Shelburn— 
it was Shel when he was broke—‘ and I was 
down to my last penny—literally—for I only 
had one cent and half a pack of cigarettes. I 

was not only 
beuhe in actual 
money, but had 
exhausted every 
resource—even to i 
pawning my over- 
coat. Every suit 
of clothes except 
the one on imy 
back had gone 
long before. 

“T had been 
locked out of my 
boarding-house, 
and had to let my 
overcoat go in or- 
der to get a place 
to sleep the night 
before and have 
something to eat. 
The last cent of 
my overcoat 
money, except 
one, had gone for 
two beers and a 
free lunch early 
in the afternoon. 

‘* You all know 
how _ lonesome 
you feel in a 
crowded street 
about dinner time 
when you're 
broke? Well, that’s how I felt. Crowds of 
happy, contented people hurrying by in cabs, 
carriages and on foot. I felt as though they 
were all trying to get away from me. No 
matter which way I went everybody seemed 
to be hurrying the other way. I felt that in 
a few minutes the streets would be deserted, 
that all the people would get indoors and 
shut them against me, and that even the 
stores would turn out their window-lights and 
leave me alone, with probably a policeman 
and a club for companionship 

‘* For nothing better to do I turned to look 
in a window at things that I had lost all hope 


Tice were six in number, prosperous- 












of ever again being able to buy. I was look- 
ing at a diamond star, marked ‘only $2,000,’ 
and wondering if anybody on earth had $2,000 
in money, and if he had if he would be fool 
enough to spend it for a diamond star. While 
I was figuring in my mind the pawnshop value 
of the star I noticed that some one was stand- 
ing near me. He was a young fellow. Like 
me, he had no overcoat. 

“You know how a bond of sympathy 
springs up in such cases. He said something 
about the weather. He seemed just anxious 
to talk to somebody, and I actually drank in 
his words—whatever they were. Finally I 
offered him a cigafette. That broke the ice 
and we got confidential. He had a match. 
He admitted he was as badly broke as I, and 
I gave him a statement as to my assets—four 
cigarettes and one cent. He knew a place 
where we could get a drink if the right bar- 
tender was on duty. So we walked there and 
peepedin. Hisman wasn’t on duty. We took 
the disappointment cheerfully, and he said 
he’d wait around if I would. 

‘We made jokes about what we would do 


if we had money, and finally he said, half 


seriously, that he 
knew how we 
could both get 
the best dinner in 
town for one cent. 
I asked him to ex- 
plain. His scheme 
was that we go to 
a first-class res- 
taurant, act like 
ready money and 
order like it, and 
just before get- 
ting the coffee 
and cigars match 
with my penny to 
see who should 
payforthe dinner. 
“‘T asked him how we were going to 
pay and he said: ‘ Now, that is just it. 
If you lose you can settle the best way 
you can, and if I lose the responsibility 
is mine. In other words, if I lose you 
make some excuse of running across 
the street to see if Jim or Tom or Dick 
is there, and say you'll only be a min- 
ute. Then out you go and on about your 
business. I get out the best way I can.’ 

‘Great scheme, wasn’t it? Interesting 
anyway. I suggested matching before going 
into the restaurant, but he said that wouldn’t 
do at all, as the loser couldn’t possibly enjoy 
his dinner under such circumstances. As we 
were both well enough dressed to avoid sus- 
picion because of the absence of overcoats, I 
agreed to the scheme. 

‘«The restaurant we selected was one of the 
best—I don’t remember our host’s naine. As 
we passed in we saw a policeman near the 
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door as though he were there on purpose. 
My strange friend made a gruesome sort of 
joke in wondering which of us the policeman 
would have the honor of locking up. Then 
he added that the fellow that lost would at 
least have the consolation of knowing that he 
wouldn’t sleep out of doors. 

‘*Really, that fellow was a royal enter- 
tainer. You would have thought he had a 
million dollars the way he played the host. 
It was agreed that he should do the ordering, 
and he knew his business in that line as well 
as in bright conversation. 

‘‘We had a great dinner, with all the ac- 
companiments of properly selected wine, and 
the bigger the bill grew the more I liked it 
all. It became an exciting game by the time 
we had reached the champagne. 

‘“When we had sent the waiter for our 
coffee, cheese and cigars, my friend suddenly 
asked me to let him see that coin. I knew 
the crucial moment had come. I pro- 
duced my cent and he said he would call. 

‘‘I have played in many a game, but that 
was the most absorbing and exciting I was 
ever in. My friend and myself both acted as 
though we were merely matching good-na- 
turedly to decide whether we would go to 
grand opera or a vaudeville show. With a 
smnile I spun the coin in the air, caught it and 
slapped my hand over it on the table. He called 





’ 


‘heads.’ I raised my hand and heads it was. 

‘I passed over the coin and an instant later 
it was hidden under his hand. Then I realized 
how close I was to real trouble and wondered 
whether the policeman outside would give me 
aclubbing. I called tails — felt my heart 
sink down and jump up again as he raised his 
hand, showing the coin tails up. 

‘‘Now it was an even chance. Quickly I 
placed the coin. He called tails—and was 
wrong. 

‘‘The coin was heads up, and as I looked 
from it to the loser’s face he was smiling at 
me over his glass of wine. I felt dazed. He 
reached for the coin, twirled it once and put 
it in his pocket. Then the waiter came. We 
lighted our cigars, and after my friend had 
emitted the first long puff of smoke he said 
in the waiter’s hearing: ‘ By Jove, old man, 
I forgot about our friend. We had better 
hurry—or, better still—you have to go over 
anyway—run across and see if he is there.’ 

‘IT got up, saying I’d be only a minute. 
The waiter handed me my hat. I hesitated 
and really believe I would have spoiled it all 
by shaking hands with that fellow but for a 
look he gave me that brought me to my 
senses. As I turned away I heard him say: 
‘Waiter, bring my check.’ And the quaver 
of his voice was in my ears as I passed out 
into the street.”’ 





HOW TO TELL THE TIME. 


I’ve jus’ learned how to tell the time, 
My mother teached > to, 

An’ ef you think you ‘d ike to learn, 
I guess I might teach you; 

At first, though, it’s as hard as fun, 
An’ makes you twist and turn, 

An’ Mother says that they is folks, 
Big folks, what never learn. 


t 








You stand before the clock, jus’ so, 
An’ start right at the top; 
That’s twelve o'clock, an’ when you reach 
The little hand, you stop ; 
Now, that’s the hour, but you've got 
To watch what you're about, 
Because the hardest part ‘s to come, 
To find the minutes out. 


to where 


see 


You go right back a; 
You started from, 
How far the minute-hand ’s away, 
Like this—you ’ re watchin’ me ?— 
An’ when you’ve found the minute-hand 
You multifly by five 
An’ then you’ve got the time o’ day, 
As sure as you’re alive. 


They ’s folks, I know, what says that they 
Don’t have to count that way, 
That they can tell by jus’ a glance 
At any time o’ day 
But I don’ b’lieve no fibs like that, 
Because ef that was true 
My Ma would know it, but she showed 
Me like I'm showin’ you. 
W. W. WHITELOCK. 
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AN UP-TO-DATE APOLOGY 


By MARY TALBOT CAMPBELL 


boarded the South Park train in Den- 

ver, at 8.10, one sunny morning in Feb- 
ruary. Tall, well made, with eyes exceedingly 
merry and young, he was good to look upon. 
Stretching himself diagonally across two 
seats, he lolled at ease idly dreaming, a finger 
between the leaves of a late novel. 

Vaguely conscious at Dome Rock of con- 
siderable commotion, he glanced up at two 
gayly dressed girls, one of them quite pretty, 
in a wax-doll fashion. They tried several 
seats, leaving their little belongings scattered 
about, but finally settling upon the one just 
behind him. Ail seemed gathered together 
at last, and with a great flutter and chatter, 
they were seated. 

A long description in his story freeing Gil- 
bert’s attention, he became amused and in- 
terested in the talk behind him. Only at 
stations did they think it necessary to lower 
the voice. 

‘“Now, do tell me all about Aim? What 
happened when he called ?’’ 

‘Well, Phyllith, you know how awful mad 
mamma wath when he inthulted me tho?’”’ 

Gilbert thought the lisp delightful, and 
softly closed his book. 

‘*Well, when she thaw him a-comin’ up the 
walk jutht ath if nothing hadn’t happened, 
she jutht boiled over, and thaid, ‘I won’t 
have nothing to thay 'to the rathcal !’—and 
she didn’t.”’ 


R ‘eer for Breckenridge, Gilbert Ward 


‘*T don’t blame her,”’ put in Phyllis. 

‘* Well, she jutht that there and that there, 
rocking ath hard ath she could, and never 
onthe looked at him. It wath awful embar- 
rathing for me.’ 

‘‘Did he come down off his high perch a 
little, then?’”’ 

“Oh! he wath perfectly lovely! thaying 
thutch nithe thingth, till I couldn’t hardly 
believe he had inthulted me tho. Finally he 
athked mamma if she wathn’t well, and she 
thnapped out, ‘Yeth, thank you, thir!’ and 
bounthed into the houthe, leaving uth alone 
on the porch. The moon wath jutht too dear 
for anything, and I felt all thirred inthide and 
tho thorry for him! He kept a thighing tho 
ath if hith heart was broke.”’ 

**O, Rose! didn’t the tears spring to your 
eyes?”’ 

‘“No, they didn’t, but I felt like thome- 
thing wath going to happen-and 7/ did/”’ 

‘* Did he pop the question ?” 

‘*No, but he athked me to go to the thea- 
ter, and thaid how thweet and pretty I wath 
and—’”’ 

‘*But didn’t he apologize Rose?”’ 

“You jutht wait! I thould thay he did! And 
it wath tho romantic! You thee when he 
went to go he thtood bare-headed, looking 
down at me, /ho pitiful! And, Phyllith, he 
looked like a king, tho handthome, with the 
moonlight all over him! Then thuddenly he 
embrathed me and thtooped, and yeth, he 
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— 





jutht the thame ath an apolo- 





kithed me tho thoft and thlow, thaying ‘My 
darling !*”’ 

‘*Qh-h-h-h!"’ sighed Phyllis, enraptured, 
while Gilbert exerted all his strength of will 
to control the shuddering, shaking, horribly 


apparent mirth that shook him. 


** And didn’t he say another word, Rose ?”’ 

‘*No, jutht ‘ my darling’ !—tho exprethive; 
not ‘ny darling,’ but ‘My darling !’”’ 

**T see, Rose !}”’ 

‘* Well, I didn’t kith back becauthe I wath- 
n’t quite thure, you thee, how to take that 
kith, but I felt that it wath all right! But I 


ranand athked mamma and she thaid,‘ Rothe, 


when a man hath inthulted a 
girl, then cometh to her 
houthe and thtoops, yeth con- 
dethends to kith her, it ith. 


gy. It ith not ladylike to hold 
a grudge after he hath apolo- 
githed tho thweetly—and my 
Rothe ith a lady.’ ”’ 

**O, Rose! if only I had such 
a mother!” 

“God forbid! ‘ thought Gil- 
bert. 


t Glenisle, a tall and im- fi, 
mensely fat man came aboard, 
seating himself just across 
from the two girls. A woman 
with two small children and 
three large baskets distributed 
themselves in the seats just 
back of them. The girls still 
talked, but in whispers, as the 
boy and girl on their knees, 
faced them, listening with 
childish frankness. Phyllis 
soon curled herself up on a 
seat across the aisle to take a 
nap. Gilbert returned to his 
book, forgetting Rose and the 
delightful new method of 
apologizing. 

As the train approached 
Hoosier, the fat man stood, 
grip in hand, ready to spring, 
as a stop of only a moment is 
made at these flag stations. 
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attract his attention. The fast blurring image 
of a perfectly d/ank face took the edge off his 
comfortable sense of well-doing. Returning 
to his seat he beheld Rose, tall and flushed, 
standing facing him. 

‘*Thir! thothe were my rubberth!” 

‘‘ Jerusalem !’’ and his eyes sought her feet, 
but a long flaring skirt hid them, and how 
could a fellow judge of the enormity of one 
extremity by the prettiness of the other ?— 

‘‘Truly? What cam I say? They were in 
his seat—’”’ 

‘*They was as big as Papa’s and he’s six 
feet high!”’ 

‘““ Willie, come here!’’ 

Rose was flaming, Gilbert 
burning up! 

‘**T assure youl didn’t look 
at them or I should have 
known! I supposed—’”’ 

‘‘Itith of no conthequenthe, 
thir! I forgot them when I 
changed theath !’’ 

‘*But, mamma, they was 
bigger nor papa’s!’’ piped the 
girl. Gilbert longed to emu- 
late Herod ! 

‘*Shut up, or I'll box your 
ears |'’ hissed the mother. 

Rose sank in her seat and 
Gilbert, desperate, seated him- 

self beside her, whis- 

pering eagerly, con- 
tritely, boyishly! 

As they began the 

\ laborious climb to 

Boreas Pass, the high- 

est in the State, be- 

ing over 11,000 feet 
above the sea, the train passed 
through frequent snow-sheds, 
erected to protect the narrow 

track from slides. 
eo Gilbert’s irresistible boyish 
charm soon won its way and 
\ they were laughing gaily, he 


quite forgiven. Emerging 
= a from the obscurity of a short 


8) LB. ym snow-shed he whispered :— 


‘*T so long to apologize as he 
did, Rose! I can’t find words! 


The two children ran across «77, thaid how thweetand May I offer the sweetest apolo- 


to his vacant seat as he stepped 
from the car. 

‘QO, mamma! he’s left his rubbers!”’ 
shouted the boy. The mother rushed ex- 
citedly over, snatching the rubbers, but Gil- 
bert stepped forward saying :— 

‘* Allow me, Madam! ’”’ 

As the train moved on he deftly threw the 
rubbers at the fat man’s feet, shouting to 


pretty [ wath.” 





gy of all—in the next snow- 
shed ?”’ 

The rumble of the train drowned her 
answer, and the intense darkness swallowed 
them up. 

At Breckenridge, descended a merry young 
fellow, and Rose and Phyllis soon had their 
heads together, and a new conquest was lisped 
to eager ears. 




















WOMANLY 


When I go rowing on the lake, 
I long to be a man; : 

I’d give my Sunday frock to have 
A callous heart like Dan. 


I love the ripple of the waves 
When gliding o’er the deep, 
3ut when I see the cruel oars, 


I close my eyes and weep; 


For there are cat-fish in our lake, 
And I am filled with dread, 

Lest Dan should strike a pussy-fish 
Upon its tender head. 




















QUALMS 


How would you like it if, some day, 
An air-ship passing by, 

Should flap its cruel, thoughtless oars, 
And knock you in the eye ? 


My life would be one long regret 
If, for my pleasure vain, 

I caused a harmless little fish 
An hour of needless pain. 


And if Dan’s heavy oars should cause 
One little fish to die, 

I’d never, never dare to look 
Smoked herring in the eye! 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER. 
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‘* Paolo and Francesca,’’ the greatest hon- and especially so from that of an actress or 


[° the London run of Stephen Phillips’ article to come from the pen of woman, 


ors fell to Miss Elizabeth Robins, who novelist; but it is the result of Miss Robins’s 


took the part of Lucrezia, in the creation of visit to the Klondike. 
which Mr. Phillips introduced a new element 


of his own. It was said that no such magnifi- a oo iil 

cent passion, no such broad, sweeping effects The Panama Canal has appeared in fiction 
as Miss Robins attained had been seen on the at this very timely period and in an historical 
English stage for many a long day. novel, too. In ‘The Climax,’’ by Charles 


This brilliant 
and versatile art- 
ist expected that 
her forthcoming 
novel, ‘‘ The Mag- 

netic North,” 
would be com- 
pleted in time for 


; its publication 
during the present 
autumn, but it is 
possible that it 


may not appear in 
book form until 
February next. 
As her illness pre- 
vented her for a 
long period from 
taking up either 
her literary work 
or that of the 
stage, the new 
novel will be her 
first book to fol- 
low her great suc- 
cess of some years 
ago—* The Open 
Question.”’ 

Miss Robins’s 
versatility is prov- 
ed again by an ar- 
ticle she contrib- 
uted recently to 
the Fortnightly 
Review on 
“‘Pleasure Min- 
ing,” the word 
pleasure in this 
case being the lit- 








Elizabeth Robins as “ Lucrezia.” 


which is applied to the method of surface-min- novel, which will appear 











Felton Pidgin, 
Aaron Burr is 
made to build the 
canal successfully 
and at the same 
time to solve most 
of the other prob- 
lems that have 
troubled the coun- 
try since his time. 
W hat historical 
characters might 
have done in the 
light of later 
events if things 
had gone a little 
differently for 
them on the earth 
is a field that of- 
fers plenty of play 
to the imagina- 
tion. But when 
the book is ended, 
with all these 
wearisome prob- 
lems successfully 
and so cheaply 
solved the 
ple usure of the 
result is partly 
spoiled by the re- 
gret that what we 
have been reading 
is merely a history 
1s it should have 
been, not as it 


“The Vultures”’ 


eral translation of the Spanish word placer, is the title of Henry Seton Merriman’s new 


this month. The 


ing in old water-courses. Thisis an unusual foreign diplomatic attaches are the vultures 
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whe gather together wherever there is any 
sign of international trouble. The story is 
one of Russian and Polish intrigue and some- 
what on the line of ‘‘ The Sowers.’’ With 
the regulation British diplomat and the reg- 
ulation Polish countess there is plenty of 
chance for excitement and ultimate dramati- 
zation. 
> => 





One of the most interesting of the Japanese 
artists and literary people who have come to 
this country and are making a living and a 
name for themselves by their work here is 
Yone Noguchi, whom Charles Warren Stod- 
dard calls ‘* the dream-child.”’ 

After graduating at the University of Tokio 
at an early age, dissatisfied with a shut-in life 
and believing that in the English language he 
could express himself to better advantage than 
in his own tongue, he came to San Francisco 
where, as he expressed it, he ‘slept on the 
floor of the city.”’ ‘You get tired of that 
life a while. I think where I can go,’’ said 
he. ‘‘Joaquin Miller likes Japs. He will see 
you.’”’ Accordingly Noguchi took up his 
knapsack. At Oakland, the mountain home 
of the Poet of the Sierras, he knocked at the 
door and Miller opened it. ‘‘I have come to 
stay with you,’’ said Noguchi. ‘‘ Why, come 
in!’’ cried Miller. ‘I love Japs. How long 


can you stay—a week,a month, a year, ten 
years? ”’ 





Mrs. Edith Eustis’s novel ‘‘ Marion Man- 
ning’? was given a good start on its career 
through a certain amount of prestige attached 
to the author as a daughter of the Hon. Levi 
P. Morton, but it is now beginning to stand 
on its own merits. The first reviewers appar- 
ently could hardly see the book behind the 
author and were more biographical than crit- 
ical. Now they are beginning to take more 
notice of the book itself, and the sales are said 
to be growing stronger instead of weaker. 
The portrait of Mrs. Eustis above this para- 
graph does not make it appear as if a literary 
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success had interfered with a social one. 


=< 


The romance of the Stuart Cause and of the 
story of the Young Pretender seems never to 
lose its charm and interest. The adventures 
of the Pretender himself make a bit of the 
most romantic history and the turning of them 
into an historical romance, as William Mac- 
Ieod Raine has done,in ‘‘A Daughter of 
Raasay,’’ is an undertaking that has tempted 
many novelists. There have been few more 
attractive tales told about the rising of ’45 
than this latest one, andit is Mr. Raine’s most 
ambitious and most successful work. He is 
fitted to tell the story from all its different 
points of view, as he is a Scotchman by de- 
scent, an Englishman by birth and now an 
American by adoption and choice. The story 
will be published in book form in the Fall, 
at the time that the serial publication in this 
magazine comes to an end. 





The Arctic Club of America, of which Pro- 
fessor William H. Brewer, of Yale, whose 
photograph is at the head of this paragraph 


is president, has ‘a published a kind of 


symposium called ‘“‘The White World,”’ 
wherein twenty-two explorers and _ scien- 
tists have set forth something about that par- 
ticular side of arctic exploration with which 
each is most familiar, Scientists, naval 
officers, doctors, and even women have writ- 
ten the articles, and every phase of arctic ex- 
pedition life, the stories of rescued and of 
rescuers, of hunters, photographers and sim- 
ple explorers appear in the book. Even the 
music of the Esquimos comes in for a chapter 
and not by any means the least interesting 
one. A book of this kind is always more or 
less disjointed. The articles vary enormously 
in literary merit as well as in interest. Still 
there is a good deal of information interesting 
even to an unprofessional outsider contained 
in those twenty-two chapters, and the unan- 
imous enthusiasm and love for the arctic re- 
gions, which is the one prominent feeling 
that binds the book together, is certainly strik- 
ing even if it is hard to sympathize with it. 


<= 


A novel collection of Swedish folk and fairy 
tales, hitherto unknown to lovers of folk-lore 
outside of Sweden, is soon to be published. 
These have been edited by Baron Gabriel 
Djurklou, who has devoted much time and 
study to the life, the folk-lore and the various 
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dialects of the peasantry of his native country 
where his work has met with great recogni- 
tion on the part of the public and learned 
societies. There are to be numerous illustra- 
tions by Mr. Th. Kittelsen and Mr. E. Weren- 
skiold, two prominent Norwegian artists, while 
the frontispiece is to be by Mr. Carl Larsson, 
who has been called ‘‘ the prince of Swedish 
illustrators.”’ 
—10 


Mr. Charles R. Sherlock, the author of 
“Your Uncle Lew,’’ has had a good deal of 
trouble with ‘‘cranks’’ ever since his book was 
published. ‘‘Not long ago,’’ he says, ‘a 
member of Lew Smith's family called at the 
office of the New York Suz and left word for 
me that she hoped I didn’t intend to hold her 
family up to ridicule, and that if I did so I 
would have reason to be sorry for it. Again, 
aman named Hull, in Binghamton, wrote to 
my publishers that the Cardiff Giant episode 
was the property of his family, and demanded 
that I should pay him a share of the royalties 
for having used it without permission.”’ 


=o 


Eden Phillpotts, the author of ‘‘ The River,” 
attaches the greatest importance to proof- 
reading. In addition to the preliminary proof- 
reading, the final passing upon his books be- 
fore they go to press is the result of his hav- 
ing them read aloud so that ‘‘ the prose may 
be as musical and perfect as I can make it.” 





Jeremiah Curtin, on the left of the portraits 
above and Henry Sienkiewicz on the right, 
have become so identified in our minds that 
it is hard to think of one apart from the other. 
The general public would not have known 
Mr. Sienkiewicz if it had not been for Mr. Cur- 
tin, and vice versa. Mr. Curtin, however, has 
had an active and interesting career and has 
written a number of books, mostly dealing 
with folk-lore. and fairy tales of the serious 
kind. He has a remarkable talent for lan- 
guages, and besides being acting consul-gen- 
eral to Russia for a year has traveled all over 
the world. He has just discovered another 
Polish writer named Alexander Gloratsky and 
has translated one of his novels. This story 
is called ‘‘ The Pharoah and the Priest,’’ an 
historical study of Egypt with the prince who 
later became Rameses XIII. for the hero. It 
is only too plain that when our domestic stock 
of historical novels begins to give out there 
are unlimited resources abroad for translation 
and importation. 


Mrs. Clara Louise Burnham, whose new 
novel ‘‘The Right Princess,’’ has just been 
published was one of those authors who began 
life with the idea of making music her spe- 
cialty, as her father, George Root, was a 
well-known composer. She did not even try 
to write stories until after marriage. 
Then, after a number of failures and returned 
MSS., finally she had a poem accepted and 
published and paid for by Wide Awake. 
Shortly after that her novel ‘‘ No Gentleman’”’ 





} 


stories and 


appeared, and since then sh 
novels in fairly regular succession have kept 
her game well up on publishers’ lists and con- 
tents pages, 


<=" 


The life of Madame Du Barry has been 
made the subject of a book by James L,. Ford, 
author of ‘‘ The Literary Shop.”’ 

Mr. Ford has sketched the 
of the French ‘‘ queens of the 1 
the time of her birth until her death, a period 
covering some of the most interesting epochs 
in French history. He makes clear his sub- 
ject by illustrations from Belasco’s play, ‘‘ Du 
Barry,’’ which is expected to hold the atten- 
tion of playgoers throughout the country 
during the coming theatrical season. 

Nearly sixty photographs, photogravures 
and drawings representing scenes, characters 
and properties in this play are employed to 
beautify the book. 


of this last 
fthand’’ from 





There have been many previous cases of 
literary twins and some of the best novels 
have been the result of two men working 
together. Occasionally the two collaborators 
have combined on one name or have hyphen- 
ated their two names together, and the pub- 


lishers have printed their photographs side 
by side with merely a line below to con- 


nect them. A new and up-to-date scheme 
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has been tried 
by the newest 
literary pair. 
The authors of 
the novel ‘‘Miss 
Petticoats,”’ 
have furnished 
their publishers 
with their pho- 
tographs, not 
two heads taken 
separately, but 
a composite 
photograph, 
wherein, with a 
somewhat blur- 
red outline, are 
both faces. The 
head which is 
printed on the 
cut at the beginning of this paragraph is prob- 
ably what the author of the story would 
have looked like if he could have been created 
backward, that is, if the story could have 
produced the author instead of the other 
way. 





‘ 


Hallie Erminie Rives. 


=__—"""=_ ’ 


The last novel by Hallie Erminie Rives, 
‘* Hearts Courageous ’’ is more or less interest- 
ing in that it is the late work of one who was 
considered a literary prodigy and that it shows 
no falling off but anadvance. Her first story, 
‘* Smoking Flax,’’ was written before she was 
twenty-one, and she has turned out more than 
one book since then. Her latest seems to be 
her best and most successful. So much of a 
prodigy was she that she herself declares that 
she began her writings before she could write 
and indeed dictated to her father and mother 
who did the actual writing for her. That she 
should ever accomplish anything since then 
is truly marvelous. 

—<=— 


There is a drawing on this page made by 
Rudyard Kipling himself to illustrate his 
story of ‘‘The Butterfly That Stamped”’ in the 
**Just So Stories.’’ ‘‘ This,’’ he says in the 
story ‘‘is the picture of the animal that came 
out of the sea and ate up all the food that 
Suleiman-bin-Daoud had made ready for all 
the animals in all the world. He was really 

uite a nice Animal, and his Mummy was very 
ond of him and of his twenty-nine thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-nine other brothers 
that lived at the bottom of the sea. You know 
that he was the smallest of them all, and so 
his name was Small Porgies. He ate up all 
those boxes and packets and bales and things 
that had been got ready for all the animals, 
without ever once taking off the lids or un- 
tying the strings, and it did not hurt him at 
all. The sticky-up masts behind the boxes of 
food belong to Suleimau-bin-Daoud’s ships. 
I have not drawn Suleiman-bin-Daoud, but 
he is just outside the picture, very much 
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astonished. That is all there is in that pic- 
ture.”’ 
—""~""—=—— 


The announcement of the publication of J. 
M. Ward’s ‘‘Come with Me into Babylon” 
was received with really notable interest 
throughout the entire United States, and 
more advance comment regarding it has been 
printed than has appeared prior to the pub- 
lication of any “ first’? novel of which we 
have remembrance. 

‘*Romance”’ is the right Word for the book 
as it is explained by the author. ‘‘ Historical 
novel’’ is misleading, for though there is an 
historical basis, the few known facts of the 
period of the story are not drugs on the im- 
agination. The book, then, must bid for 
favor as a romance of adventure, of intrigue 
and counterplot, of love and war and battles 
and escapes, of mystery and daring deeds and 
thrall of superstition. 

The plot dominates the work and carries 
one along, as with a strong tide, from the first 
chapter until the last. The culmination is 
the destruction of Nineveh and the self- 
immolation of the last king of the Assyrians, 
with all his wives, slaves and children, in one 
stupendous holocaust. Nebuchadnezzar the 
Great is introduced in his youth, when as 
Prince he wedded a Median princess and con- 
structed the Hanging Gardens for her delight 
and dalliance. 














Copyright, 1902, Rudyard Kipling. 
‘*Small Porgies,”’ drawn by Rudyard Kipling. 
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HISTEYS CREATES DISASTER 


By our Special Correspondent Professor C. E. BORCHGREVINK, Member Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, Gold Medalist Scottish Geographical Society, Knight of St. Olaf, 
Delegate to the West Indies of the National Geographic Society, VU. S. A., etc., etc., 


HERE I stood in Rue Victor 
Hugo, St. Pierre! How 
well does the name of the 
creator of ‘‘ Les Miserables ’’ 
fit among those ruins! One 
angry breath from the earth’s demon 
spread destruction within the limit of 
seconds! It is only now when I write 
it down that I realize the pitiless cruel- 
ty of Mount Pélée. While the Dzrie 
lay there at Fort de France as a mother 
of mercy, her help was scarcely needed. 
Those who had suffered had suffered 
death. Supply and demand were as they 
had been before, still the sympathy 
which the Dire brought into Fort de 
France that morning of the 21st of May 
brought comfort to a panic-stricken 
population which never will forget the 
deed. It was on the morning of the 
2oth that I first beheld the cone of 
Mount Pélée. The day was just an- 
nouncing itself in the East, but it was 
only during the bright flashes of light- 
ning which played around the crater 
that I for moments saw the contours of 
the stern mountain. 





THE GOVERNOR’S FORECAST. 


As is known, the Governor of St. 
Pierre had used all his influence to 
quiet the population, who had become 
restless by the activity of Mt. Pélée, 
which already on the fifth of May had 





licked away a sugar plantation near 
Morne Rouge with its tongue of fire. 
Ashes fell from time to time, and many 
people left the town and wandered to- 
wards Fort de France. Who is he who 
can blame the Governor who died at 
his post, believing that he advised his 
people for the best? But from a letter 
which he wrote the day before the big 
catastrophe I could see that he himself 
began to get a foreboding of what was 
coming. In his letter to a friend in 
Fort de France he said : 


‘*T have told the people to be 
leave their homes unnecessaril I have told 
them that Mt. Pélée is snoring soundly ina 
deep sleep, but alas! should the mountain 
wake I hope it will not find us asleep.”’ 


quiet and not 






THE GENERAL APPREHENSION. 


From the fifth of May the streets 
of St. Pierre were thronged with restless 
and curious people ; from the windows 
ladies with babes in their arms looked 
towards the crater of Mt. Pélée, from 
which from time to time dense clouds 
of steam suddenly shot up into the ait 
and spread themselves over the heavens, 
many thousands of feet in the air. 
Rumbling noises were heard which 
gradually grew stronger. It was as if 
millions of big boilers suddenly opened 
their safety valves and let the steam out. 

As the activity of the mountain in- 
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creased the anxiety in St. Pierre grew. A 
local scientific commission investigated 
the state of the voleano and found no 
reason to warn the doomed citizens. A 
guide had visited the crater shortly be- 
foretheerup- 
tion and he 
showed how 
the crater 
from time to 
time filled up 
to the brim 
with a moul- 
ten conglom- 
erate until 
the steam es- 
caped with 
mighty noise 
and the 
chargeallow- 
ed the molt- 
en mass to 
sink like the 
mercury in a 
barometer. 
But still the 
people of St. 
Pierre stuck 
to thei? 
homes where 
they had liv- 
ed and pros- 
pered for a 
lifetime. 
How easy 
to blame 
them now, ght, 1902 
but may be 
we had been 





eruption of May 2oth. 


mae photographer’s hand and was not recovered till the follow- 
buried in the ing day. The fate of the photographer is unknown. 


ruins our- 

selves had we lived there! Every 
one expects accidents to happen to fel- 
low men, and we consider ourselves 
privileged onlookers at destruction, 
even while the misfortune of others 
might make us shiver. 

THE SHIP’S CARPENTER’S STORY. 

I do not think that a better de- 
scription ot the eruption as it took 
place on the 8th can be given, than 
by quoting the terrible story of the car- 
penter on the Avraima, the steamer 
which was lying at anchor at the bay 
waiting to discharge the cargo. Just 


s 


NotE,—This carpenter is the same Berntsen whom Chief Officer Scott, 11 
page 233 of this issue, speaks of under the Anglicized name of Benson. Mr. B 
He is a clear-eyed and intelligent Swede of twenty-four, 
enviable record for self-possession on the day of the disaster. 


sonally known to us. 





This remarkable photograph was taken during the grand ine 
The camera was knocked from the 


before eight o’clock on the 8th of May 
the captain of the ship was on the 
bridge with a small camera endeavori 
to take a snapshot of the mighty col- 
umns of steam which rose from the cra- 
ter some four 
thousand 
five hundred 
feet above 
the quiet city 
of St. Pierre. 
The carpen- 
ter was lean- 
ing over the 
bulwarks 
watching the 
singular 
spectacle 
from second 
to second as 
it increased 
in magnifi- 
Then 
suddenly the 
terrible hap- 
pened. The 
mountain 
exploded. 
Not through 


cence 


the old cra- 
ter but 
hrough a 
new barrel, 
a jet black 
avalanche of 
smoke _ shot 
in a straight 
towards 


St Pierre. 
Bright flash- 
es of light- 
ning caressed every undulations of 
the fantastic fiend. ‘This is all the 


carpenter remembered to have seen 
from the bulwark. Instinctively he 
rushed towards the forecastle, where his 
mates in a cluster had been watching 
the terrible spectacle. Scat had he 
pushed his way. through th when a 
terrific blow on the chest sent him fly- 


ing into the bunk of a st*t on the 
forward deck, several of his mates fall- 
ing on the top of him. All became 
burning hot; the sound sping, 


dying men was about him. Berntsen 
shut his mouth, held his breath and 


s story on 
n 1s per- 
made an 


What he says regarding the 


Chief Officer is an interesting supplement to Mr. Scott's own modest version.—THE EDITOR. 
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pulled a blanket over his head. He 
supposed that the vessel was about to 
upset, and found himself resting on the 
wall of his bunk. A couple of seconds 
and he ventured a look. A strong sul- 
phuric smell filled the cabin like a box 
of lucifer matches ignited under his 
nose, but a streak of daylight pene- 
trated into the place. The dead bodies 


which lay over him had saved him from 
being burned to death, but his feet and 
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killed, so frightful were their sufferings. 
Burned beyond recognition, the unfor- 
tunate people squirmed about in the red 
hot ashes on the deck, screeching with 
voices like the hoarse cries of wild birds, 
while the hot gases had made some of 
them mute and only by signs could they 
convey to Berntsen their indescribable 
pain. The captain with one follower 
had jumped overboard and swum to- 
wards the shore where the whole of St. 
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The smoking lava beds of Pélée. 


his hands were scalded. Slowly and 
with difficulty he worked his way out 
on deck wading through deep, hot ashes 
with his parched feet. Everywhere on 
deck were lying the dead and the dying, 
some of them horribly burned. One 
man who had been near the anchor 
chain had evidently been struck by it, 
His head had been cleft in two and 
although the brain was protruding he 
was still alive. It was one cry for 
water; and one awful appeal to be 


Pierre stood in one broad yellow flame. 
Chier Officer Scott, of the Roraima 
approached Berntsen and asked his ad- 
vice, so Berntsen told me. 
‘“You will have to 


make them 


work,’’ said Berntsen, ‘‘ those who can. 
We must make a raft and get away 
from the burning vessel, and we must 
collect together on a safe place those 
who still show signs of life.”’ 

Then suddenly the mate of the Ro- 
raima rose to the height of the occa- 
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sion. He knew he had to conquer 
fright by terror. Catching up a wood- 
en plank he lifted it high above his 
head and cried out:— 

‘‘In the name of the Almighty, if 
there is anyone of you here now who 
is able to work and won’t, at the risk 
of my soul I’ll knock the brains out of 
the first man who refuses, so help me 
God.”’ 

And so the men began to collect 
their wounded mates and to build their 
raft. They had also to comfort those 
who were dying with the means they 
had at hand. Seven hours later the 
French man-of-war, the Suchette, ap- 
peared and put out a boat, which came 
alongside the burning Roraima. As 
the officer commanding the boat pulled 
out his revolver, and while survivors 








A view showing the spasmodic eruption of mud, days after the disaster. 








St. Pierre, showing the ash-covered hills. 


of the Roraima looked at it, he filled 
the chambers with cartridges. Then, 
one by one, he ordered the weakest to 
be brought to the boat, and when it 
was full they left for the man-of-war, 
returning later for the rest. 


NOT FRIGHTENED, BUT AWESTRUCK. 

Not because I doubted the state of 
mind of those on board, but because 
I wanted to get a new proof of an old 
theory, I asked Berntsen if they cried 
out very much when they first saw the 
clouds descending upon them. ‘‘When 
people get frightened they shout, but 
not when they get in the state in which 
the terror of that bursting mountain 
placed us,’’ he said; keep 
quiet then.”’ 

The simple prosaic sailor had in those 


‘ people 








. 


seconds been turned into a philosopher. 
Amongst those saved was a little girl 
named Stokes and her black nurse. Her 
mother and sisters had been killed. The 
black nurse had 
rushed into the 
cabin with her fa- 
vorite protégé and 
covered her with 
her frock at her 
own peril, but they 
were both saved, 
and I spoke to 
them in the hos- 
pital in Fort de 
France, where 
they both were 
improving from 
their burns, al- 
though the shock 
to the system will 
probably leave 
traces forever. 
RUIN. 
Human trage- 
dies so black that 
printed words can- 
not paint them 
were conciuded by the thousands in the 
town of St. Pierre inthose few minutes of 
destruction. I heard them not from those 
who escaped, because no one lived to 
tell the tale, not even that mythical 
prisoner whose picture has been so of- 
ten printed by enterprising papers. St. 
Pierre, with its towers, its houses, its peo- 
ple, its lovely gardens, in a couple of 
minutes had all disappeared. A heap 
of stones and the remains of walls, 
dressed in ashes, were all which met the 
eye. The town itself is situated at 
the crescent beach to the southwest 
of Mt. Pélée, reminding one of Naples 
below Vesuvius, but neither Hercu- 
laneum nor Pompeii to-day in their 
desolation present an appearance of 
of destruction so appalling as does St. 
Pierre on Martinique. As I walked 
among the ruins frightful sights came 
in view, all speaking of the suddenness 
of the catastrophe. The stench which 
met me was frightful. In the ruins of 
the cathedral the smell was overwhelm- 
ing. That sweet, sickening odor which 
only comes from dead human flesh. 





A glimpse of St Vincent near Mt. Souffriere. 
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One of our party fainted away. For 
myself it made me deadly sick. On I 
walked, fighting through the ashes un- 
der the burning sun, while mighty col- 
umns of smoke 
and steam con- 
tinued to rise from 
the crater of Mt. 
Pélée. ‘The sacri- 
fice had been done 
and offered. But 
who is he who 
said that St. Pierre 
perished for its 
sins? He ought 
also be made to 
name the city 
which deserved to 
be spared ! 


THE INSTANTAN- 
EOUSNESS OF IT. 


In two seconds 
allhumanactivity, 
manufactories, 
homes, hotels, 
everything ceased. 

Some bodies 
were sitting in the 
position in which they were at the time 
death came. In one place a man was 
found in his office with his pen in one 
hand, resting his cheek on the other. 
In a restaurant a father with his wife 
and two children were still sitting 
around the table, looking so much alive 
that those who first saw them spoke 
to them before they realized that they 
were dead. 


IN THE SUBURBS. 


Towards the southwest, the town of 
St. Pierre terminated at the foot of 
Morne d’Orange, a crest of hill some 
four hundred feet high stretching east- 
wards and rising to about six hundred 
feet, forming a background to the un- 
fortunate city. From the town a road 
led up to Morne d’Orange, winding its 
way up the side of the hill, until it 
reached the top of the cape, where used 
to stand the giant statue of the Virgin 
Mary. Near it stood what must have 
been not only an elaborate but a beau- 
tiful villa. A tasteful wrought-iron 
gate led in from the garden to a yard 











Interior of Fort at Morne d@’ Orange. Terrified refugees near Mt. Souffriere. 
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The wreck of a gateway and villa near St. Pierre mentioned on the opp 
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with a fountain in the middle. Only a 
few remains of the house were standing. 
On the veranda overlooking St. Pierre 
I found two bodies. They looked as if 
they had been watching Mt. Pélée, 
when \they were struck by the killing 
cloud. Neither of these faces showed 
any evidence of pain. 


A HOLOCAUST. 


As I walked out through the fallen 
gate a horrible 
scene appear- 
ed. There lay 
an entire fam- 
ily. <A _ pict- 
ure so sad, so 
terrible that it 
will ever stand 
before me. 

Ten dead 
bodies lay at 
my feet. Two 
small children 
had been run- 
ning ahead. 
Their atti- 
tudes as they 
lay showed 
that they had 
evidently been in a very great hurry. 
Then came three bodies of men and 
women from twenty-five to thirty-five 
years of age, and behind the rest a 
woman whom I took to be the mother 
and mistress of the house, and lastly, 
stretched on the ground behind the rest, 
lay a strong man more than six feet tall, 
his arms wide spread out as if to pro- 
tect the family which he undoubtedly 
had tried to hurry before him. Only 
one of the young men seemed to have 
suffered. His face was drawn, his arms 
stretched upward and his toes curled as 
if under a sharp pain. As I walked 
onwards I came to the fragments of a 
private chapel. At the foot of a small 
altar lay the body of a young girl. 
Her hand stretched upward still hold- 
ing on to a silver chain which she had 
placed around the neck of the Virgin 
Mary. A small silver garland still con- 
tained some clear bits of paste, which 
the heat had melted, and like tears 
the clear glass hung down on the bosom 
of the Saint. I shall find out at what 
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temperature paste melts, and this will 
give a clue to the degree of the heat. 


ONE TAKEN, THE OTHER LEFT. 


The force must have been terrible ; 
the trees which still remained standing 
were trunks only. Some of them 
were half out of the ground and, re- 
markable as it seems, many of the trees 
did not show any marks of fire. In the 
town itself much wood was found, white 


and without 
burns, while 
other pieces 


again were re- 
duced to a 
state of char- 
coal. The 
bark on the 
tree trunks had 
large marks 
from boulders, 
and was very 
much knock- 
ed about. An 
interesting 


a feature was 
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The colossal statue of our Lady of Safety, Notre Dame de la presented by 
Garde, which was hurled a distance of forty feet. 


the sharply de- 
fined line that 
parted the destroyed territory from 
green fields. It seems thus that so 
suddenly did the burning occur that 
the heat scarcely had time to spread 
beyond the limits of the gas cloud. 
Nowhere did I see actual lava, 
while black mud had covered most of 
the ruins, and over this again the cold 
gray cloak of volcanic ashes had been 
thrown. 


FREAKS OF DESTRUCTION. 


At Morne d’Orange, a fort was sit- 
uated. There some four-inch canons 
had been thrown thirty yards away. 
The statue of the Virgin which was be- 
tween fourteen and fifteen feet high, 
moulded in metal and must have 
weighed several tons, had been lifted 
bodily from its pedestal and carried 
some forty feet and hurled to the 


ground. Notre Dame de la Garde, they 
called her, Our Lady of Safety, and she 
used to stand framed against a back- 
ground of vividly green trees, visible, 
far out to sea. 


like a watch tower, 











For many yards to the south of 
the colossal figure as it lay prone 
on the ground a perfect line of de- 
marcation could be traced between 
the deserted track of ruins and the 
green and flourishing vegetation about 
it. The line began to the south of 
Carbet, then curved to the northward 
until it reached the high ridge of the 
mountain behind. On the one side all 
was gray, barren death and desolation, 
on the other all was peaceful and seem- 
ingly full of content. The instantan- 
eous force which must have ruled is 
incomprehensible to the human mind. 
As I have already mentioned, the effect 
of the burning was peculiar. I found 
a boy, his skin apparently whole, 
every muscle showing, and even the 
color light and healthful. I touched 
him, with my stick. The charred 
flesh was hard but within the body 
was hollow, absolutely hollow. Un- 
doubtedly the sudden explosion of 
gases had burned the people internally 
as much or more than it did without. 


THE PATHETIC RUSH FOR WATER. 


Many of the more luxurious and 
elaborate houses were distinguished 
even in their leveled ruins by large 
baths often twenty feet in diameter and 
from four to six feet deep. These were 
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The streetin front of the City Hall looked like a battleground. 
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now choked with mud and rubble and 
ashes. In one of them we came upon 
three bodies charred and nearly destroy- 
ed. It was evident that these poor 
wretches had rushed to the baths for 
coolness and protection, which they had 
tragically failed to find. In one house 
a body was found with its head thrust 
deep in a wash basin, while over the 
basin, head and all was a pile of dry, 
gray ashes. 

The extraordinary resemblance be- 
tween the condition of the town of St. 
Pierre after the first eruption of Pélée 
and that of Pompeii was noticed by all 
the scientific members of the party. 
The likeness was particularly striking 
in the manner in which the roofs of the 
houses at St. Pierre were blown off by 
the cloud of gas. Truly does history 
repeat itself. 

In the midst of the chaotic and ap- 
parently complete destruction around 
us, with gardens piled high with débris 
and cellars frequently laid open to the 
air, we would occasionally enter the 
door which led through the bare, shat- 
tered wall of some house not utterly lev- 
eled to the ground, and there within 
would find some piece of china or 
glass absolutely unhurt—delicate tum- 
blers without a nick in the edge—in 
spite of all that had gone on about 


liter 
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them. In St. Pierre itself we noticed a 
number of sewing machines, battered 
and twisted, but still keeping enough 
of their shape to show their original 
purpose. 

The people of St. Pierre were in a 
cul de sac. Curiously enough the prin- 
cipal streets of the town were laid out 
on lines running parallel with the shore. 
Only a few smaller streets ran back 
toward the mountain or down to the 
water, anl all around the city were 
high bluffs. If the town had been 
built with the express object of being 
destroyed, with all its inhabitants, by 
an eruption and a panic, it could not 
have been more cleverly planned. 


MINUTES MEANT LIFE. 


It was evident that the population of 
St. Pierre when realizing in earnest the 
danger on that fatal‘morn of Ascension 
Day rushed to the church, for though 
early mass was over more bodies were 
found there than anywhere else. At 


vived the first two minutes compara- 
tively unharmed, lived. The whole 
destruction seemed to have been effect- 
ed within those two awful minutes. 


TWO VISITS TO ST. PIERRE. 


Twice did I go to St. Pierre, for two 
days I roamed in the ruined city. The 
first time in company with Commander 
McLean, of the United States man-of- 
war Cincinnati. He had visited St. 
Pierre after the first eruption, when some 
houses in the center of the city were 
still standing. His ship had been ly- 
ing in the harbor at Fort de France on 
the 2oth during the second eruption 
when stones rained down on the deck, 
and he told me that even human bones 
were found amongst the ashes on the 
deck of the C7ncinnati. 

Fine and light as the volcanic ashes 
seemed as they floated in the air, yet 
the total weight that fell on the island 
must have been very great. On the 
deck of the Cincinnati the officers 
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Typical village 


one place we came upon the body ofa 
man who had crawled into a baking 
oven to save himself. Had he had 
time to shut the door he might perhaps 
have survived, for one point which 
struck me forcibly was the fact that the 
terrible danger of death actually only 
lasted a few moments. The suffocating 
gas was soon dissipated. Those who sur- 





near St. Pierre. 


measured off a square space and care 
fully weighed the volcanic ashes that 
fell during the period of the second 
eruption. It was estimated, according 
to this calculation, that the fall of ashes 
weighed about four hundred tons to the 
square mile. Angle measurements were 
taken at the same time of the height to 
which the column of smoke and ashes 
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The first looters surprised by the French patrol. 
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The panic at St. Vincent on Sunday, May 18. The people crowded to 
available boat was siezed. 





and every 
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rose above the crater, and it was calcu- 
lated to be a little more than six miles. 
Among the débris that fell upon the Cz- 
cinnati’s deck was a fragment about 
three inches long, and this it was which 
the ship’s surgeon identified as a human 
bone. 

Commander McLean again visited St. 
Pierre with me on the 21st of May, and 
the great change which, according to 
his idea, had taken place between the 
first and second eruption was conspicu- 
ous, as no buildings whatever were 
standing on the 21st. 

On the 22d of May I again visited St. 
Pierre with Captain Berry, of the Dirze. 
The volcano was evidently in an angry 
mood. Tremendous clouds of steam 
shot up from the crater, followed by a 
sudden outburst of black smoke; also 
this time we proceeded towards the 
volcano. 

Towards the northwest on the gently 
sloping base of Mt. Pélée columns of 
steam and smoke rose through the crev- 
ices of the dry crust. Suddenly the 
ground near us burst. Steam shot up 
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through the air, first beautiful and 
white, then black, and a strong smell 
of sulphur spread about. The column 
of steam and smoke from Pélée de- 
scended suddenly towards us. This 
had been observed on board the /ofo- 
mac in the bay, and with repeated 
blowing of whistles warned us of the 
approaching danger. We at once 
ran towards the boat, and suddenly 
from the very spot where we had been 
standing burst forth a new cloud of 
smoke and steam, black and threaten- 
ing, while the smell of sulphur grew 
more intense. We ran for our lives. It 
seemed hell itself. All along the beach 
steam rose as the hot, flowing mud met 
the cool waters of the Carribean Sea. 
It seemed as if an evil ghost himself lit 
the fires behind us as we fled, and when 
we reached the boat the clouds of jet 
black smoke were already in the town 
and the sulphur smell was strong, 
while a sudden gust grabbed several 
acres covered with ashes and brought 
the fine dust up in a whirling column 
similar to a water spout, moving with 


The abomination of desolation. 
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The two craters of La Souffriere. 


tremendous speed in the direction we 
were running 


THE SOLE INHABITANT. 


As we got back on the Potomac and 
a hasty roll-call had shown all to be 
present, some one espied a woman's 
figure walking along the shore. In 
spite of a desire to be out of the harbor 
with the least possible delay, Captain 
McCormick immediately sent a boat 
ashore to bring her on board. She 
turned out to be an aged negress, and 
she absolutely refused to leave the town, 
saying that she should make her way to 
Fort de France when she was ready. So 
the boat returned without her, and as 
we steamed out of the harbor we could 
see her solitary figure walking slowly 
along the ruins by the water’s edge. 

In Fort de France the population 
was in constant fear that the destruction 
of that town also was near. On the 
2oth, as the ashes were falling and 
pumice stones were drumming on the 
roofs, the people rushed from their 


homes without clothing 


reason, demanding from tl 


that the electric light 


should be shut off. The 
that the 


habitants were sure 
lights of the town displea 
no, and that night and 


nights, when we were tl 
but candles and small lam 


ed in the shivering tow1 
France, while the locust 
continual screech among 
and the fireflies flitted ar 
tiful statue of Empress J: 
WRECK OF 
One of the most path 
mations of the natural 
Pierre which we came 


fate of the Jardin des Plan 


old days this was one of th 
sights of St. Pierre, and 
the most wonderful sho 
in all the world, fo 
tropical island all the 
ready at hand. 


THE BOTANICAI 


Now the 


without 
\uthorities 
the town 
colored in- 
electric 
the volea- 
following 
nothing 

s were burn- 
1 of Fort de 
kept “up a 
st the palms, 
und the beau- 


sephine. 


GARDENS. 
tic transfor- 
iuties of St. 
ross was the 
tes. In the 
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ndeed one of 


vs of its kind 
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The water front at St. Pierre on May 7th. 


gardens is as bare as the side of a rock. 
Not a green thing is in sight. The 
rivers, lakes and cascades have been 
filled up and turned into one monoto- 
nous gray plain of desolation. Enor- 
mous palms, more than a hundred feet 
high, were uprooted and shrivelled up 
until barely the ghost of them remains. 

The graveyard of St. Pierre escaped 
with far less damage than the Jardin des 
Plantes. Although the headstones were 


all leveled and nearly all signs of graves 
or walks were obliterated, yet the 
vaults built against an embankment 
were almost the only things in the city 
which escaped utter destruction. 
Wreaths of immortelles still lay on the 
tombs, covered with dust, and many 
slender porcelain vases with faded 
flowers in them stood upright, although 
in many cases they were cracked on 
the side toward La Pélée. 


A Summary of Scientific Observations 


It is evident that the earth crust, 
above water as well as at the bottom 
of the Carribean basin, is in an ex- 
cited state and changes are constantly 
taking place in its conformation. Mount 
Pélée on Martinique, and Mt. Souf- 
friére on St. Vincent are in sympathetic 
relation with each other. When one 
ceases activity the other at once shows 
a tendency towards eruption, and this 








volcanic activity extends generally, 
even to the adjacent islands where, 
however, eruptions have not taken 
place during the recent disturbances. 
Many symptoms indicate their com- 
munication with Mt. Pélée and Mt. 
Souffritre. This sympathy between 
volcanoes lying at a considerable dis- 
tance I can best explain perhaps by the 
homely simile of a great pot of porridge 
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The water front of St. Pierre, May gth. 


boiling over a fire. The steam below 
seeks to escape now here now there and 
bubbles rise, burst and-fall all over the 
hot surface. It doesn’t seem to me at 
all probable that the recent eruptions 
of Souffritre and Pélée have terminated 
the present geological events in the 
West Indies. There evidently still 
exists a very strong pressure below the 
earth crust in this locality. The escape 
of steam from the craters will momen- 
tarily lighten the pressure, but when 
the molten conglomerate stiffens a fresh 
outbreak is likely to take place wher- 
ever the facilities for breaking are the 
best. A great outflow of volcanic mud 
has taken place both at Mt. Pélée and 
Mt. Souffriére, but I did not see any 
outflow of lava. The volcanoes on the 
West Indian Islands ought to be studied 
systematically and reports by responsible 
scientific men should be forwarded from 
time to time to the proper offices, giv- 
ing a minute description of the state 
and behavior of the volcano. In this 
way atimely warning might be given 


to the citizens of those cities which lie 
within the reach of such dangerous 
neighbors as Mt. Pélée and Mt. Souf- 


fritre. The great possibility of the loss 
of life and property on the one hand 
and the immense value of such scien- 
tific observations on the other are rea- 
sons which cannot be brush aside, 


and which ought to constitute weighty 
arguments in favor of systematic inves- 
tigations being carried on all over the 
West Indian Islands. It would bea 
noble task if the United States by such 
work should endeavor to protect life in 
this region of the world, where its ben- 
eficient influence has already been estab- 
lished. 


The volcano is certainly still in a 
dangerous condition. If any parallel 
can be drawn from the actions of the 
voleano of Krakatoa, where the erup- 


tions were in many ways strikingly 
like those of Pélée, it would seem like- 


ly that the recent disturbances would 
be repeated at intervals for many weeks. 
Krakatoa, in 1883, was in a state of 








General view of the island. 


intermittent eruption for more than 
fourteen weeks, until the island was 
finally blown into the air. 

All elevations in Martinique belong 
to six groups clustering about six an- 
cient volcanic centers, La Pélée, Pitons, 
duCarbet, Roches Carres and Nauclin, 
Marin, and Morne de la Plaine. 

Forty-two distinct mountain masses 
belong to the Carbet system alone, 
while Pélée includes but thirteen. It 
is an interesting fact that Mt. Pélée 
occupies an area corresponding to that 
of Mt. Aetna and like that famous peak 
it is almost unique among volcanoes 
owing to its moderate height. In my 
opinion electricity plays a much larger 
part in eruptions than has hitherto 
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been supposed. I do not base this be- 
lief merely on the lightning which was 
constantly flashing around the craters, 
but from the state of the iron bars and 
the wire, which were lying about in 
St. Pierre. First of all it is shown by 
the great influence such disturbances 
have on magnetic instruments and I be- 
lieve a study of volcanic problems will 
lead to new and unexpected conclusions 
and that this study will have to be pur- 
sued along very different lines from 
those which have hitherto been followed 
by scientists. 

In my official report to the National 
Geographic Society in Washington I 
shall touch more closely and in 
greater detail upon this point. 








